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Bible Selections 
for Daily Devotion 


By REV. SYLVANUS STALL, A.M. 


Author of ‘‘Methods of Church Work,”’ ‘‘Five Minute 
Object Sermons,” ‘‘Talks to the King's Children.’ 





"THIS is a little Bible in itself. The most 

spiritual and helpful portions of the en- 
tire Bible have been arranged in the order 
of the original text, the merely descriptive 
orstatistical portions have been eliminated. 
This arrangement has been most careful, 
and the result is an attractive volume 01 
the choicest Scripture, especially desirable 
for reading in the home circle and other 
general gatherings. The contents com- 
prise about one third of the whole Bible. 


Especially suitable and convenient for 
individual Daily Bible Readings. 
Chapel Services of Colleges and Universities. 
Opening Exercises of Schools, Public and 


vate. 

Young People’s Christian Endeavor Meetings. 
Sunday-School and Bible Classes. 

The Family Altar, etc., etc. 


Opinions of its Character and Scope. 


FOR FAMILY WORSHIP. 


Christian Advocate, Pittsburg: ‘That there 
has been a great falling off in the good old cus- 
tom of daily family worship, there can be no 
doubt. Just how much of this deplorable con- 
dition is due to the difficulty of of hastily select- 
ing Scriptural passages suited to the service, it 
might be difficult to determine. But fully per- 
suaded that this is an obstacle of considerable 
moment, Dr. Stall, after some three years’ 
work, has selected a series of 365 devotional 
readings from Genesis to Revelation.” 


FOR PUBLIC USE. 


Wesleyan Methodist, Syracuse: ‘The selec- 
tions are about twenty-five verses in length, 
printed from the Kiug James Version, but in 
paragraphs as in the Revised Version. Difficult 
proper names are pronounced, the poetical 
parts are in verse, and the four gospels are ar- 
ranged in one continuous narrative. The book 
will have several other valuable features, and 

romises to be of special service not only for 
‘amily worenle. but for chapel services in col- 
leges, for use in opening devotions in the pub- 
lic schools, and also for the use of young people 
in the Endeavor and other societies.” 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Messenger and Visitor, St. John, N. B.: 
os Toung people who have experienced the diffi- 
culty-of hastily selecting each day a passage of 
Scripre of suitable length and of a devotional 
character will welcome this book.” 


ELEGANT LEATHER EDITION 


RICHLY BOUND IN FULL FLEXIBLE 
MOROCCO, DIVINITY CIRCUIT. GOLD 
ON RED EDGES, PRICE $2.50. 


Cloth edition, 12mo, 686 pp., price $1, post-free. 


Funk & Wagnalis Company, Pubs., 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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‘Toa.gut the Premtom Both $ 1 0. 


AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 
: IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Our offer explained more fully in Literary Digest, Nov. 21st and 28. 


From the New York Odbserver.—We unhesitatingly recommend the l.arkin Soap Mfg. Co., of Buffalo, N. Y. 
This concern makes large poveeees and fulfills them in a large way. No one need hesitate to send money to them. 
Extraordinary value will be received. 





The Watchman, Boston, says: We have examined the soaps and premiums offered by the Larkin Co. They 
are all they say. A man or woman is hard to please, who is not satisfied with such a return for their money. 
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Solid Gold Pen—Hard Rubber Engraved Holder—Simple Construction —Always Ready 
Never Blots—No better working pen made—A regular #2.50 pen. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PRICE.—Per year, in advance, $3.00; four months, on trial, $1.00; single 
copies, 10 cents. 


RECEIPTS.—The yellow label pasted on the outside wrapper is a receipt for 
payment of subscription to and including the printed date. 


EXTENSION.—The extension of a subscription is shown by the printed label 
the second week after a remittance is received. 


DISCONTINUANCES.—We find that a large majority of our subscribers 
prefer not to have their subscriptions interrupted and their files broken 
in case they fail to remit before expiration. It is therefore assumed, 
unless notification to discontinue is received, that the subscriber wishes 
no interruption in his series. Notification to discontinue at expiration 
can be sent in at any time during the year. 


PRESENTATION COPIES.—Many persons subscribe for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST to be sent to friends. In such cases, if we are advised that a 
subscription is a present and not regularly authorized by the recipient, 
we will make a memorandum to discontinue at expiration, and to send 
no bill for the ensuing year. 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


WHAT SHALL THE TARIFF BE? 


HE consensus of press opinion since election seems to be 
that something is to be done with the tariff. But what? 
And when? No journal seems able to make any very definite an- 
swer, because, in the first place, the temper of the Senate, pres- 
ent and prospective, is yet in doubt. Furthermore, a division of 
sentiment is reported among leading Republicans, and the opin- 
ions of “sound-money” Democrats have also been taken into con- 
sideration. Republicans do not appear to be agreed upon the 
expediency of further attempting to pass the Dingley bill, intro- 
duced by the leaders of the House in the last session of Congress, 
as an “emergency measure”; there appears, however, to be less 
disagreement among them concerning the necessity of an extra 
session after McKinley’s inauguration for the purpose of enacting 
a “protective” measure. The ‘“sound-money” Democratic and 
Independent press in general reflects antagonism to protection or 
tariff changes of any kind, increase of internal revenue being 
largely favored instead. 
From the mass of interviews and editorial advice on the subject 
of tariff legislation we select the following : 


Dingley Says His Bill is an Emergency Measure,—‘I see 
no reasonable ground for hoping that the exigency tariff bill, 
passed by the House last December, will be taken up by the 
Senate this winter. I should nevertheless be gratified to see it 
passed and sent to President Cleveland. 

“Notwithstanding the time of its continuance is already half 
gone, I should be glad to see this revenue bill now enacted, be- 
cause an additional income is needed by the Government and be- 
cause it would serve to check importations made in anticipation 
of increased duties. 


“But it should be borne in mind that the passage of the exi- ° 


gency tariff bill this winter would not make any the less necessary 
a revision of the tariff on protective and permanent lines. The 





bill which passed the House last December was purely an emer- 
gency measure, and it would terminate by limitation in a few 
months [August 1, 1898]. Aside from the duty [60 per cent of 
McKinley-bill rates] placed on wool, woolens, and manufactured 
lumber it was simply a fifteen-per-cent. horizontal increase of 
existing entries. As the report of the Committee on Ways and 
Means stated, such a treatment of duties was justified only as a 
temporary measure to meet an exigency. No member of the 
Ways and Means Committee would for a moment countenance 
this method as a permanent arrangement. 

“If my assumption is correct, that the Senate will reject the 
House bill at the coming short session and that no measure will 
be passed that will restore the financial equilibrium, there is only 
one plan to be followed. That is for President McKinley to call 
an extraordinary session. Protection is a principle—not a 
matter of rates. As the House of Representatives is the source 
of all revenue legislation, and as it is Republican in political 
complexion, it will maintain the principle of protection, but with 
justice and moderation.”—Ne/son Dingley, Chairman of House 
Ways and Means Committee, in The World, New York, Nov. 
24. 


Conservative Protectionist Amendments.—“It may safely be 
assumed [owing to the composition of the present Senate] that 
any attempt to pass a tariff or revenue bill, or even to enter upon 
the serious consideration of one, at this session would be unsuc- 
cessful. » 

“The future of the Republican Party may depend largely upon 
the measure of wisdom shown by the responsible majority in its 
treatment of this question. The details of party policy in this 
respect can only be decided upon and announced after the most 
careful consideration and fullest consultation. 

“In the mean time in a general way the obligations and pur- 
poses of the party are fully understood. 

“It should not be forgotten by those supporters of the President- 
elect who have heretofore differed from us on the tariff question, 
that Republicans are protectionists by the explicit pledges of plat- 
form and candidates and by the traditional policy of the party, 
and as such are bound by every consideration of fidelity to the 
American people to apply their principles to any changes which 
may be made in the revenue laws. 

““No amendments to our tariff laws, however, should be made 
unless necessary to cure defects or to provide the requisite rev- 
enue. The task of amendment should be entered upon in a spirit 
of true conservatism, and with a determination to make the 
needed changes as soon as possible, and in a manner which will 
create the least disturbance to business interests.” — Sena/sor 
Nelson Aldrich, of Rhode Island, in The World, New York, 
Nov. 17. 





Sacrifice for Sacrifice.—“I believe it is within the power—ay, 
within the scope of the abilities possessed by the Postmaster- 
General and the present chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House, to sit down now and agree upon a plan of 
reducing the schedules of the former tariff law, which would be a 
substantial reform of the tariff, without demanding from the suc- 
cessful Republicans the total sacrifice of the policy which they 
have been committed to and which largely contributed to their 
victory. This I say myself without abating one tittle of my own 
conviction. I believe I am more of a tariff reformer than most 
men. Indeed, it would not be a libel if you described me asa 
free-trader, for I am one. 

“T believe if these two representatives of the two great parties 
that have won this victory could meet together in that spirit of 
amity, liberality, and patriotism which has characterized all their 
movements since I have had the honor of their acquaintance a 
bill could be framed which would be an improvement on this 
measure [Wilson bill], which, while it would recognize the system 
that the Republican Party has always supported, would yet be so 
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are removed from perfidy and dishonor that the present Executive 
of the United States would be glad to affix his signature to it, for 
I know that Mr. Cleveland does not become reconciled to perfidy 
and dishonor.”*-E2-Congressman Bourke Cockran, at the New 
York Chamber of Commerce Banquet, Nov. 17. 


“Give Free Course to Tariff Legislation.’’—“It is the policy 
of wisdom for the advocates of free coinage to throw no obstacles 
in the way of any reasonable tariff measure that the Republicans 
may see proper toenact. In reference to legislation affecting the 
revenue, it would be proper to give the gold-standard people a 
free hand. Let them enact a tariff law if they will. Instead of 
thereby crippling the cause of bimetalism, they would reveal all 
the more clearly its merits. If, peradventure, by this means they 
restore prosperity for a time, the friends of free coinage need not 
scruple to gather their share of the harvest. If they fail they 
will not be able to attribute their failure to lack of a sufficiently 
high tariff. ; 

“It is only with reference to adverse financial legislation that 
the advocates of free coinage should command the McKinley Ad- 
ministration and its supporters to withhold their hands... 
They should not permit so foul a conspiracy against the welfare 
of the country and the liberties of the people [retirement of green- 
backs and substitution of bank issues] to succeed. They should 
give a free course to tariff legislation. They should resist by all 
the means in their power the financial legislation through which 
the banks will seek to establish themselves forever in the seat of 
authority and power.”— 7he Republican (Silver Rep.) , Denver. 


McKinley Not an Extremist.—“ As a matter of fact, the pop- 
ular identification of Mr. McKinley with what is regarded as ex- 
treme protectionism is due toa mere accident. ‘The Republican 
tariff of October 1, 1890, was vehemently denounced by its ene- 
mies as embodying this extreme protectionism; Mr. McKinley 
happened to be chairman of the committee which framed it, and 
by that chance it was given his name. But Major Carson [clerk 
of Ways and Means Committee which framed the McKinley bill] 
who speaks from intimate personal knowledge, declares that Mr. 
McKinley’s attitude toward the measure was distinctly conserva- 
tive, and that many of the features which proved most obnoxious 
were adopted against his earnest opposition. It may be added 
that Mr. McKinley’s public utterances before and after the pas- 
sage of this bill can be searched in vain for a single paragraph 
which would fairly class him as an extremist on the tariff ques- 
tion.”"— The Journal (Rep.), Boston. 


How to Handle Tariff Claimants.—‘‘It is safe to say that a 
large and increasing number of Republicans are opposed to fresh 
tinkering with the tariff. In fact, the only section of the party 
likely to give trouble is the wool-growers, under the lead of the 
Ohio triumvirate, which has been reduced to a duumvirate by the 
death of Columbus Delano. We heard much during the cam- 
paign about the sufferings of the wool-growers of Colorado and 
Montana. Yet these two States gave such large majorities for 
Bryan that they can hardly have many claims upon the party 
now. The same may be said of the sugar-growers of Louisiana 
and of Nebraska. As those States have gone over to Populism, 
let them take the consequences. So the only irreconcilable section 
or element demanding the reopening of the tariff question is the 
very small contingent of Ohio wool-growers, who did not exactly 
cover themselves with glory during the campaign. When they 
come to Washington this winter demanding a new tariff, it will 
be a good answer to say that the country needs a rest, and that 
before reopening the question we ought to wait and to see what 
effect the reviving business of the country may have on the public 
revenues.”— Zhe Evening Post (McKinley Ind.), New York, 


Prompt Tariff Settlement Desirable.—“ For party reasons the 
sooner a tariff bill is passed the better. . . . If no bill could be 
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passed at the first regular session of the next Congress, then when 
the Dingley bill expired the country would be put back under the 
monstrous Wilson-Gorman act. The probability of such a result 
would hang like a pall over the nation, and go far to make the 
McKinley Administration a failure and renew the free-silver agi- 
tation. 

“Obviously, it is important to have this matter settled at an 
extra session immediately after McKinley’s inauguration. Sena- 
tor Sherman has expressed an opinion that the Dingley bill should 
be passed and an extra session avoided. His experience and 
judgment should be given due weight. But for the reasons 
already mentioned it seems wise that there should be an extra 
session and a prompt settlement, for at least four years, of the 
tariff question. And to that end Mr. Dalzell’s suggestion that 
the bill should be prepared by the Ways and Means Committee 
at the coming session of Congress appears to be a wise one.”— 
The Press (Rep.), Philadelphia. 


The Senate in the Way.—“ The Dingley bill was by no means 
an ideal measure, and probably would not have been favored by 
any of the Republicans except as an effort to find some compro- 
mise which might be accepted in circumstances of peculiar na- 
tional emergency. The conditions have now greatly changed. 
The certainty that a Republican Congress and President will soon 
have power to act makes resistance merely for the sake of delay 
inexcusable. It ought to be possible to enact at once avery brief 
measure, more satisfactory than the one offered by the House last 
winter, and in the line of the policy which the new Congress will 
adopt. But it is evident that neither this nor anything else can 
be done unless some of the Democratic or silver Senators stand 
ready to bow to the decision of the people."—7he 7rzbune 
(Rep.), New York. 


No General Revision.—‘‘A few Congressmen and some other 
publicists have begun an ill-advised agitation for an extra session 
of Congress, for the avowed purpose of completely overthrowing 
the tariff and revenue laws. Theyindulge the sanguine expecta- 
tion that such a general revision could be accompiished in two or 
three months, tho the past experiences of the country teach that 
such work is more likely to occupy six or nine months, and at the 
end of that time utterly fail to meet the requirements of the situ- 
ation. That agitation will do harm to reviving business in pro- 
portion to the strength it obtains, which, it may be hoped, will be 
very little. On the other hand, if the Republicans use their 
power, acquired from the expression of the popular will, wisely 
and create a board of experts to revise such schedules as need 
revision, business will go forward with renewed confidence. All 
necessary conditions may then be met, from time to time, with- 
out general disturbance, and with the assurance that the best 
interests of industry and of the country will be conserved.”— 
The Dispatch (Rep.), Pittsburg, Pa. 


Give Present Tariff a Chance.—‘‘ There are inequalities and 
abnormalities in the tariff act of 1894—some duties are too low 
and others too high—but let us give it a chance to reveal itself 
under normal cenditions. These conditions will be here soon 
after President McKinley’s inauguration if the people who are 
now demanding an extra session subside in the interval. As 
the gold scare has ended, and as the yellow metal is pouring 
into the Treasury, bond sales will not hereafter be needed, and 
one of the reasons for higher revenues thus disappears. Next 
spring and summer the country will have a chance to learn in 
what parts the present tariff law can be advantageously altered, 
and the work of alteration can be done leisurely and intelli- 
gently in the regular session which opens a little over twelve 
months hence. In the mean time let us give business a rest.”— 
The Globe-Democrat (Rep.), St. Louis. 


Economy and Rest.—“‘One good reason why the Dingley bill 
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sources of the Government, instead of forever dilating upon the 
crying need of more taxation to take care of extravagant appro- 
priations? If the present schedules are permitted to remain as 
they are, or are only slightly modified on a low-tariff basis, and 
due retrenchment is observed in providing for governmental ex- 
penses, it is not outside the range of possibilities that under the 
return of normal trade conditions the revenues will be ample. It 
is a serious question whether the tariff, like the currency, does 
not need rest more than anything else."—7he Free Press 
(Palmer Dem.), Detroit, Mich. 


The Dingley Bill Not Wanted.—‘We don’t want it [the 
Dingley bill]. We don’t want any tinkering with the tariff. 
.. . It is only intended to be a tentative measure, to be acted on 
until permanent legislation can be had. The country expects and 
is prepared for some high-tariff legislation. Every man who 
voted for McKinley—free-traders and all—knew exactly what 
would come to pass in the event of his election. There will be 
no wry faces, then, when the medicine comes to be administered. 
All that anybody can ask is that the pill may be no larger or more 
bitter than is absolutely necessary, and that if possible it may be 
sugar-coated a little so there may be as little friction as possible 
when it has to beswallowed. Meanwhile, we sincerely hope that 
the tariff may be allowed to remain as itis. Nothing whatever 
can be gained by any temporary change.”—7Zhe Commercial 
Journal (Fin.), Chicago. 


“Any attempt to take up the tariff question before the extra 
session of the Fifty-fifth Congress will be injudicious and con- 
trary to the wishes of the people."— 7he Times-Herald (McKin- 
ley Ind.), Chicago. 


Duty on Sugar as a Remedy.—“ The Republicans, when they 
secure complete control of the Administration, will have to mate- 
rially increase the sugar duties, unless they are prepared to aug- 
ment the internal revenue taxes, always a difficult and unpopular 
thing to attempt. There is no article which can bear a liberal 
tariff tax with less hardship to the masses than sugar, and no tax 
is more equitably distributed among the entire population. Any 


attempt to raise a large additional revenue by tariff taxation, 
without an increase in the sugar duties, is doomed to cer- 


tain failure."—7he Picayune (Palmer Dem.), New Orleans, 
La. 


“If the Republicans wish to show good sense, to avoid the mis- 
takes of Cleveland,*Carlisle, and Wilson and assure the Govern- 
ment sufficient revenue they will at once return to a specific duty 
of 1, 14%, or 1% cents a pound on sugar, dependent on the amount 
of revenue they may wish to provide. Knowing how much sugar 
we consume annually, they can determine within a few dollars 
what revenue this duty will provide. It is the simplest way for 
them out of the revenue difficulty, and if they are in earnest in 
their desire to settle this matter in the easiest and simplest man- 
ner possible, and in the shortest time they can provide all the 
revenue needed by a bill of only fifty or sixty words, to which the 
Democrats can not possibly object, as it is distinctly on the line 
of the Democratic policy of a tariff for revenue. This would 
seem to be the proper course for the Republicans to pursue if they 
wish to settle the revenue question first, and then take up 
finance."—The Times-Democrat (Bryan Dem.), New Orleans, 
La. 


Dingley Bill or Extra Session P—‘“It is very desirable that 
the ultimate tariff bill should be carefully framed so as to avoid 
inequalities. No one wants to reenact the McKinley bill, least of 
all the President-elect himself, who has explained that he is not 
committed to schedules. Senator Sherman advises the appoint- 
ment of a tariff commission, and the advice is good. But if the 
Democrats and silver men in the Senate do not provide revenue 
at once by the passage of the Dingley bill or something very 
similar, an extra session of Congress will be called for the enact- 
ment of a protective law such as the St. Louis platform calls for, 
and which, owing to Treasury exigencies, would have to be hur- 
tied through, providing, as now seems probable, that it could be. 
Which do the silver men prefer, a revenue bill which will post- 
pone the day of complete tariff revision until a well-digested plan 
can be devised or hasty return to high protection? It is a ques- 
tion for them to settle, for in the present Senate they hold the 
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balance of power, and will be held by the American people toa 
firm accountability for what they may do or leave undone.” — 7%e 
Chronicle (Rep.), San Francisco. 


“It [the Dingley bill] would indeed be desirable to have it en- 
acted this winter so as to provide the Government with the nec- 
essary revenues until a comprehensive protective measure could 
be adopted. Its acceptance, however, should not stand in the 
way of an extra session. The industries of the country require 
protection arranged on true scientific principles, and the people 
will be satisfied with nothing less.”"— Zhe Cadi (dnd. Rep.), San 
Francisco. 


“No action or inaction on his [President Cleveland's] part 
could stay a revision of the present tariff, but he could help to 
limit the disturbance of business and postpone a general revision 
of the tariff by permitting the Dingley bill to become a law, and 
it is presumable that he would adopt this course. But Congress 
should send the bill to him at all events, and not accept responsi- 
bility for the expense and business annoyance of an extra session 
called to do the work that can easily be done by the Fifty-fourth 
Congress before the expiration ef its term of service.”— 7he 
Ledger (Ind. Rep.), Philadelphia. 


“The sound sentiment of the country is almost unanimous 
against radical action. A bill to shove up duties to unduly high 
rates would paralyze the business of the country almost as much 
as the financial troubles. Business men are all right, and if they 
are not disturbed by the antics of the politicians they will soon 
have the good times back again in their full force and prosperity.” 
—The American (Rep.), Baltimore, Ma. 


“Weare glad to note that the tariff differences between Repub- 
licans and many Democrats are not as wide or as severe as they 
used to be. The Republican Party still holds to a protective 
tariff, but not to the extreme views of a few years ago. The 
most thoughtful Democrats now realize that a reasonable tariff is 
necessary for the support of the Government, and that such duties 
should be levied so as to foster American industries and maintain 
American wages is merely the verdict of a wide and patriotic 
statesmanship.”— The State Register (Rep.), Des Moines, Ja. 


“Tt will be easier for the next Congress to substitute a high- 
tariff measure for the present revenue arrangement than it would 
to replace a law like the Dingley bill with such an enactment. 
While the deficit continues there is excuse for tariff tinkering, and 
President McKinley will be certain to call an extra session of 
Congress for the purpose of providing revenue if that excuse is 
afforded him. It would be good policy, therefore, for the Demo- 
crats of the present Congress to forestall such action by moderate 
concessions to the Republicans that would stop the deficit.” — 7'he 
Banner (Palmer Dem.), Nashville, Tenn. 


“There can be no restoration of the McKinley tariff of 1890. 
There has been such a wide and general change in the industrial 
and commercial conditions of the country since that time as to 
require a general readjustment of the scale of duties upon lower 
lines. And the Republican Party is prepared to expect and to 
support a policy of moderate protective duties. No doubt sucha 
policy would command the support of many Democrats.”-- 7%e 
Pioneer-Press (Rep.), St. Paul, Minn. 





“THE WILSON BILL.”’ 


ONE of the cleverest speeches delivered at the Chamber of Commerce din- 
ner on Tuesday was that of the Postmaster-General, the Hon. William L, 
Wilson, of West Virginia. It closed with a very clever oratorical maneuvre 
impromptu. ‘** Now, gentlemen,” said Mr. Wilson, in substance, ‘** permit 
me to close with saying that for the faults in financial legislation of the last 
twenty years both parties are responsible. Indeed, the one wise and salu- 
tary measure passed in that period, I think you will all agree, was the Wil- 
son bill.” 

At this there arose, of course, a murmur of good-humored sarcasm, which 
soon grew into a long-sustained uproar of friendly jeers and laughter. 
When the right moment for interrupting it had come, Mr. Wilson continued : 

“Oh, I don’t mean, asI must suppose you all think I mean, the Wil- 
son Tariff bill; I refer to the Wilson bill for the repeal of the Sherman 
Silver law.”’ 

Nothing could have been more felicitous on the part of the speaker, or 
more happily appreciated by his most adroitly entrapped audience.—7he 
Sun, New York. 
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HAS THE NAIL TRUST KILLED ITSELF? 


HE Wire Nail Trust (National Cut and Wire Nail Manufac- 
turers’ Association) has collapsed on account of its own 
greed, if press reports are to be believed. A denial of dissolution 
has been sent out by representatives of the trust, but it is gener- 
ally assumed that the end of this organization is at hand. 

Judge Baker, of the United States District Court at Indianapo- 
lis, granted a temporary injunction against the trust, declaring 
that it is “an unlawful combination and conspiracy to raise the 
prices of goods and to interfere with the manufacture of wire-nail 
machinery, and is in direct violation of an act of Congress [Sher- 
man Anti-Trust law], of good morals, and of the public weal.” 
The petitioner for an injunction was L. C. Bramkamp, a nail 
manufacturer of Cincinnati, whose charges, not denied by the 
trust’s attorney, in substance were: 


The association has within eighteen months forced up the prices 
of nails 300 per cent., and thereby put the members in the way of 
clearing millions of dollars in profit. 

The association has undertaken to control the output of nail- 
making machines and succeeded so well that when the complain- 
ant had made a contract for the delivery of a number of machines 
from an Anderson, Ind., concern, the trust bought off that com- 
pany and prevented the execution of the contract. 

Not only this, but when the complainant tried to buy machines 
of other companies, his efforts in each case were thwarted by the 
trust, and the association thus appears in full control of nail- 
making machinery as well as the manufacture and marketing of 
nails. 


The only contention of the trust was that the court lacked juris- 
diction, the argument being: 


“In order that the court should have legal jurisdiction, all of the 
defendants should be residents of Indiana instead of being scat- 
tered throughout the country. The Sherman act does not apply 
to the case for the reason that arrangements to put up prices are 
not within the scope of Federal legislation, which is to interfere 
only in questions relating to interstate commerce. This interfer- 
ence with interstate commerce should be the main effect and not 
an incident in the alleged violation, and Congress has no right to 
regulate private contracts within a State.” 


Whether Judge Baker’s injunction can be made permanent and 
effective or not, these proceedings had not long been of record 
before trust prices began to be cut in two by both manufacturers 
and jobbers, and the report gained credence that the trust had 
failed to withstand outside competition and the opposition in the 
trade. Trade opposition found expression at the recent session of 
the National Hardware Association in Philadelphia in resolutions 
amounting to a boycott of trust nails. 

The rise and fall of this trust are reviewed by 7he Journal of 
Commerce (New York) as follows: 


“This trust has had a brief but a very brilliant career. It was 
organized less than two years ago, and it got the benefits of the 
boom of 1895. When the boom subsided late in the year the 
Wire Nail Trust was able to maintain its prices, and last March 
it screwed up the figures an additionaliscentsakeg. Beginning 
with nails selling at the factory at 80 cents a keg it forced them 
up to $3.20 in Chicago, and retailers through the West had to get 
four or five dollars for them. Nails were sold for export at rea- 
sonable prices, but the reimportation of these nails was punished 
with the boycott. It was not long after the trust started in on its 
career, and the price of nails soared aloft that rivalry began to be 
serious. Competing concerns had to be bought up. In order to 
prevent competition manufacturers of machinery had to be in- 
duced not to sell to concerns outside of the pool. One way of 
accomplishing this may have been to threaten them with boycott 
by all the members of the pool, but probably the most effective 
way was to subsidize the manufacturers of machinery. It is said 
that one manufacturer got $1,700 a month for selling no nail- 
making machines to parties outside the pool. The buying up of 
competing plants, the subsidizing of machine-builders, and the 
employment of an army of secret service men to make sure that 
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the members of the pool were keeping their agreement when there 
was such an enormous temptation to sell at prices a little under 
those fixed by the trade, absorbed a great part of the profits that 
were being made by fixing the price of nails at utterly unreason- 
able figures. Of a tax of $1.50 per keg levied by the trust upon 
its members to meet these expenses it is said that a good deal 
was lately returned to the contributors, but the business of the 
trust has fallen off rapidly since, and the members of the dissolv- 
ing combination are said to inherit very heavy liabilities. 

“In spite of all this effective organization, and the immense 
sums of money spent to prevent or suppress competition, the com- 
petition continued, increased, and threatened to become general. 
There were nail-makers who never went into the combination 
and kept their prices enough under those of the combination to do 
a heavy business. Other parties were drawn into the business by 
the exceptional profits to be made so long as the trust could hold 
up the prices. Mr. Bramkamp may have been unable to buy nail- 
making machinery, but there were other men who managed, in 
spite of boycotts and subsidies, to get machinery and to make 
enough nails to cut seriously into the business of the trust. 

“The retail dealers were exposed on one side to the wrath of the 
consumers and on the other side tothe arbitrary and, it is charged 
unjust methods of the trust, which carried things with a very high 
hand. The curious practise of the trust, in exacting higher prices 
for nails than the card rates, exposed the retailers to the suspicion 
of exacting far higher prices than they did, and of making extraor- 
dinary profits when, as a matter of fact, they were making 
barely as much as they did when nails were cheap. The feeling 
of the hardware trade was such that wholesalers had to give up 
carrying trust nails and cause it to be widely known that they 
bought no nails of the trust, lest they should be boycotted by the 
whole retail hardware trade. One of the results of this was that 
in July and August the trust mills made only one half of their 
allotment of nails; the high prices were deterring consumers from 
buying nails, the outside manufacturers were supplying nails at 
less than trust prices, and the methods of the trust were arraying 
the whole retail trade of the West in bitter hostility.” 


It is said that the organization is one of the closest combina- 
tions ever established. A check was held on the members on the 
one hand and on jobbers on the other, by requiring the former 
to file with the secretary of the association each month a specified 
list of his sales and the parties to whom they were made, and 
from the latter a similar account of his purchases, and in case of 
any disagreement the matter was at once investigated. The 
trust, it is hinted, may undertake to reorganize on a modified 
basis and with reduced prices, but Zhe /Journal of Commerce 
draws the following lesson from the present apparent collapse : 


“The trust undertook a problem of perpetual motion. The 
more it advanced the price the more severe the competition was, 
and the sharper was the competition the more it had to advance 
the price in order toobtain the means of buying up its competitors 
and those who supplied its competitors with machinery. The 
process could not last long. The methods of the trust were thor- 
oughly vicious, and they brought about their own retribution. 
The number of nail-makers has been increased, the combination 
to maintain prices has broken under its own weight, and the 
situation of the members of the pool is likely to be worse than it 
would have been if they had not attempted to violate all whole- 
some laws of trade and exact extortionate prices for an article of 
universal use and necessity. This is the tendency of all monopo- 
listic combinations; and the end of the Nail Trust is a sample of 
what must sooner or later overtake every form of trust. The life 
of the monopolies may be longer or shorter according to the capi- 
tal employed and the completeness of the organization; but, in 
every case, the trust is an attempt to overthrow a natural law 
which in the end must prove omnipotent. Natural law may be 
dodged for a while, and the dodgers may seem to be making 
wealth by their evasions; but the inevitable end is full of dis- 
aster.” 





NEW TERRITORY. 


“ How is the Cuban war progressing?’’ asked the Spanish official of 
General Weyler’s representative. 

“Well,” was the reply, ‘there isn’t much being done in Cuba just now ; 
but there is some lively skirmishing going on in the State Department of 
the United States.”—7he Star, Washington. 
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IRRIGATION LAW OF EMINENT DOMAIN. 


DECISION of prime importance to an immense area of ter- 
ritory in Western States is that of the United States Su- 
preme Court (November 16) which affirms, in holding the Wright 
Irrigation Law constitutional, that the irrigation of arid lands is 
a public purpose, that the water thus used is put to a public use, 
and that an act providing for irrigation is a valid exercise of the 
The validity of $16,000,000 of bonds issued 
under this California law is established by the decision. Similar 
laws have been passed in seven or eight States, and the subject of 
The story of the Califor- 
nia cases extends over five or six years of litigation, in brief as 


legislative power. 


irrigation law is vital to many others. 


follows: 


The principal statute, known as the Wright act, provides for 
the creation of irrigation districts upon the application of a ma- 
jority of the owners of lands susceptible of a uniform mode of 
irrigation from acommon source. An election is held to deter- 
mine whether a proposed irrigation district shall be organized, 
and at least two thirds of the votes cast must be in favor of the 
project in order to carry it through. Upon the completion of the 
organization of a district, its board of directors is authorized to 
construct the necessary irrigation works and to acquire land for 
the purpose of such construction, which is declared to be a 
public use. The Supreme Court of California pronounced this 
legislation constitutional. Judge Erskine M. Ross, however, of 
the United States Circuit Court forthe Ninth Circuit, decided last 
year that it was in conflict with the Federal Constitution, because 
it assumed to authorize the taking of private property in order 
to furnish water to the landowners of the district only and not to 
the general public on equal terms. This, he said, was not such 
a public purpose as would justify the exercise of the power of 
eminent domain. In rejecting his view and adopting that of the 
California state tribunals, the Supreme Court holds that the 
existence of millions of acres of arid lands in that State makes 
their irrigation a public use, while in a State where the conditions 
were different the legislation in question might not be valid. 


A Far-Reaching Decision.—“ In sustaining the irrigation laws 
of California the Supreme Court of the United States has added 
another great decision to the long line of such that has made that 
court the guiding star of progress as well as the bulwark of con- 
servatism. The judgment will rank with the famous decisions of 
Marshall and Taney, which, in conformity with modern demands, 
extended instead of limiting the new methods and instrumentali- 
ties of progress and the new legislation made necessary to the 
people by unprecedented conditions and circumstances. 

“The decision establishes the principle that a State may en- 
force a system of taxation for public uses, even where there are 
many individual citizens who could not or can not receive imme- 
diate or personal benefit to themselves from such taxation. In 
other words, that the people of the whole State may be taxed to 
supply artificial irrigation to a part of the State, and thus benefit 
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only a part of the people. The advantages that will accrue to 
those immediately affected will indirectly accrue to the whole 
State. 

“This decision will stimulate similar legislation in all the arid 
and semi-arid region States and, be the means of ultimately re- 
claiming millions and millions of acres of land for the use of man. 
It is of immense import to western Kansas and Nebraska, New. 
Mexico, Utah, Arizona, and the Dakotas.”—7he 7imes-Hera/ld, 
Chicago. 


The State in Self-Defense.—‘‘Where the water-supply is 
absolutely at the command of the husbandman, the quantity and 
quality of the crop is a matter of almost mechanical calculation. 
To add to the habitable area of our country all these millions 
[estimated, Zhe Globe says, at 600,000,000] of acres of the arid 
belt would be to add much more, correspondingly, to its produc- 
tivity and its population. 

“This is one of the cases where the State has to step in in self- 
defense. ‘The work is too great for the individual. No man but 
a millionaire could afford toconstruct the great ditches and canals 
necessary to bring water from some distant point to his particular 
holding. It must not be left, either, to corporations. ‘Too many 
of the few valuable water rights in the arid regions have already 
passed within the control of the monopolies. The first thing 
which a company organized to reclaim arid land does is, usually, 
not to provide for watering the acres of its own possession, but to 
gobble every water-course and water-right within its reach and 
hold them at extortionate prices in the strong grip of monopoly. 
Inasmuch as the supply is absolutely limited, and as it would 
take millions of dollars to contest supremacy, this amounts to 
putting the whole future of the arid belt into the hands of greedy 
corporations. It will eventually be necessary for the States with- 
in which large bodies of arid lands are situated to take possession 
by the right of eminent domain, with due compensation to pres- 
ent owners, of all water-supplies needed for irrigable lands. The 
State will be obliged to construct irrigation works and operate 
them, and to hold the fee of the land reclaimed, which it will 
then lease to the occupants on long time and reasonable terms. 
This will doubtless be the first practical step taken toward the 
introduction of the single-tax idea in the United States.”— 7he 
Globe, St. Paul. 


Future of Irrigation Brightened.—‘‘ While the legal questions 
have been in suspense, the practical questions of operating the 
districts and their works have doubtless been satisfactorily an- 
swered, in very many cases, the economical development, distri- 
bution, and application of water to crops has been advanced and 
the people of many new sections have come to appreciate the 
advantages, and often the necessity of providing an artificial 
water-supply. At the same time, the small-farm idea, for many 
products, has developed. Altogether the future of irrigation 
seems to be much brightened by the decision. Some of the irri- 
gation companies may not be pleased by it, but many will find 
increased markets for their water in bulk, districts buying their 
whole supply from a company, as is already practised, thus re- 
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lieving the companies from many petty details and conflicts 
seemingly inherent to the distribution of water by corporations. 
At the same time, not all sections will adopt the district system, 
even if they might, and the general stimulus given to irrigation 
will, in such sections, be wholly to the benefit of the companies.” 
—The Engineering News, New York. 


Public Taxation for Drainage and Irrigation.—‘‘A decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States sustaining the validity 
of a Wisconsin drainage act is on the same lines as the recent de- 
cision in the irrigation bond cases. It is a step forward in estab- 
lishing the law regarding objects of public taxation. ...A 
statute of that State provided for the appointment of drainage 
commissioners in Dane county (containing the ‘Four-lake coun- 
try,’ so-called in early times), who should determine whether the 
drainage of wet, swamp, and overflowed lands in the county 
would be ‘beneficial to the public health and welfare.’ 

“Tf the commissioners should determine that the drainage im- 
provement would promote the public health and welfare provision 
should be made to construct the necessary works. Bonds might 
be issued or special taxes levied and collected for the purpose. 

“The Supreme Court holds that the state law providing for 
drainage boards and the issue of bonds to aid in the construction 
of drainage-works is valid. The expense incurred for the general 
health and welfare may be paid by a public tax or by the sale of 
bonds. 

“These decisions establish the law. A tax may be levied ora 
debt created for irrigation or drainage purposes if the benefit is 
to be sufficiently general to make it a public improvement. This 
opens a vast field for public taxation and the creation of debts for 
irrigation and drainage objects. It should not be occupied to an 
unreasonable extent. The debts might become too heavy a bur- 
den, placing before the people the alternative of repudiation.” — 
The Chronicle, Chicago. 


A Blessing to California.—‘“The action of the Supreme Court 
puts the credit of the State where it was previous to Judge Ross’s 
decision, and ought to be the means of bringing a great deal of 
capital to California which has been holding aloof siuce the sum- 
mer of 1895. The only question for the irrigation bond-buyer to 
solve now is whether there is anything solid in the enterprise 
which asks his aid. There are some districts which bonding 
would bankrupt; but given good soil for the water, good roads 
and railway connection, proximity to a market, and a demand for 
the products which the land and climate make possible, and we 
see no reason why the bonds should not be sought after at a pre- 
mium instead of a discount.”—7he Chronicle, San Francisco, 
Cal. 


“Irrigation is now declared to be constitutional wherever it is 
necessary for the cultivation of the soil, and the legislature and 
the courts of each State are the judges of that necessity. There 
is no attempt to make one law for the whole of our diversified 
Union. The variation of conditions is recognized and justice is 
done to all. . . . Whatever may be the defects of the present act 
there can be no question of its general benefits to the State.”— 
The Call, San Francisco, Cal. 


Troubles Under the Law.—“In its intents and purposes the 
law is a good one, and it would have produced satisfactory results 
wherever it was introduced if the local authorities had exercised 
proper care and judgment in guiding against injustice and ex- 
travagance. The various boards of supervisors are given much 
power in this question, it being their duty to exclude from the 
operation of the act all lands which will not in their judgment be 
benefited by the proposed system. This they have not always 
done. For instance, take the case of the Fallbrook district, 
which is the one decided upon by the Supreme Court. Here was 
a case of manifest injustice, where thousands of acres of moun- 
tain land which could never be irrigated are threatened with 
practical confiscation by being brought into an irrigation district 
through the votes of property-owners, some of whom own town 
lots of fifty feet front. 

“Then, again, some of the districts have been shamefully over- 
stocked, while, on the other hand, they have received little or 
nothing for the large amount of money expended, and which is 
now a lien upon their land. Such is notoriously the case in those 
sections covered by the Bear Valley system in Riverside county, 
where a number of settlers are now likely to lose their homes. 

“On the other hand, the confirmation of the Wright law will 
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undoubtedly lead to the starting up of a vast amount of promising 
work in the shape of reclaiming arid lands and making the desert 
blossom. It should be duty of the coming legislature to throw 
additional safeguards around this law, so that the evils com- 
plained of in the past may be averted. In addition to this, the 
county supervisors should exercise the greatest care in granting 
petitions for the formation of irrigation districts."— 7he Times, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Irrigation a Public Use.—‘‘The effect of the United States 
Supreme Court’s decision on the Wright law will not be as readily 
seen in Utah as in some other States where that law is in effect in 
whole or in part, and is known bythat name. But if the decision 
had been the other way, its effect would have been as startling 
here as elsewhere, for some of the principles whose constitution- 
ality was tested in the case just decided have been in force in 
Utah almost from the beginning of settlement here. . . . In 
Utah there are laws for taxing irrigation, drainage, and other 
districts, and they are an absolute necessity to satisfactory prog- 
ress in some localities. If the Wright law had been held to be 
unconstitutional on that particular point, it would have upset the 
procedure here in a most calamitous way. But it did not do so; 
and in the conclusion reached by the court of last resort there is 
the announcement, welcome to Utah as well as other States, that 
irrigation is finally and conclusively determined by that court to 
be a public use, and as such can be maintained by the methods of 
public government.”—7he Deseret Evening News, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


“How far the Wright law can be copied in Colorado remains to 
be demonstrated. If it is not copied entire there will be danger 
of weakening it and enacting a law which will not stand the test 
of the court. There is room for the law here to impound waters 
which now go to waste in the spring floods, and it will be in this 
direction that the workings of the system will be most beneficial.” 
—The News, Denver. 





CENSUS OF THE UNEMPLOYED. 


SPECIAL report on the statistics of occupations has been 
made by Carroll D. Wright, of the Census Bureau, which 
throws some light upon the number of the unemployed in the 
country during an ordinarily prosperous year. Thereport shows: 


“That there were 22,735,661 persons ten years of age and over 
who were engaged in gainful occupations in 1890, of whom 18,- 
821,090 were males and 3,914,571 were females, and that of these 
3,013,117 males and 510,613 females, or a total of 3,523,730 per- 
sons, were unemployed at their principal occupations during some 
part of the census year ending May 31, 1890. Of the whole 
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number of persons so unemployed, 1,818,865 were unemployed 
from one to three months, 1,368,418 from four to six months, and 
336,447 from seven to twelve months, which is equivalent to, ap- 
proximately, 1,139,672 persons unemployed at their principal oc- 
cupations for the entire twelve months, and this number would 
represent 5.01 per cent. of the total number of persons engaged 


in gainful occupations in 1890. Divided as to sex, the approxi- 
mate number of males unemployed at their principal occupation 
for the entire census year was 972,000, representing 5.16 per cent. 
of the whole number of males at work, while the approximate 
number of females unemployed at their principal occupation dur- 
ing the same period was 167,672, representing 4.28 per cent. of 
the whole number of females at work.” 


It is pointed out that the figures do not show the number of 
persons who may have been unemployed at any one time, but 
simply the aggregate number of persons who were unemployed 
for different lengths of time and, to a very considerable extent, 
probably, at different times during the census year, covering the 
twelve months from June 1, 1889, to May 31, 1890. Again, they 
only show the number and approximate length of time unem- 
ployed with regard to the principal occupation in which persons 
so reported were usually engaged, and upon which they depended 
They do not show, therefore, the actual 
length of time for which such persons were unemployed in any 
form of remunerative labor; that is, the net period, after making 
allowance for the time when not engaged at their principal or 
usual occupation, during which theif services may have been util- 
ized at some other kind of work. But as an indication of condi- 
tions, based upon reliable data, the figures are considered sig- 
nificant. 


chiefly for a livelihood. 


The Inevitable Five Per Cent.—‘ The census year was a normal 
year, so far as industry is concerned, and hence, it may be con- 
cluded that in a normal year about five per cent. of our people are 
constantly unemployed. ‘This isdue toa great variety of reasons, 
among which are sickness, incapacity, dissipation, overproduc- 
tion in certain departments of industry, necessitating a temporary 
cessation of work, changes in methods of production, which throw 
out those who had previously been employed, strikes or lockouts, 
restlessness and a desire to change; all of these are contributing 
causes. And when one takes his personal experiences into ac- 
count, it does not seem that the idleness of five per cent. of the 
workers of this country is an extraordinary percentage, or one 
that any social or industrial community could materially modify. 
There are, no doubt, times when this number is greatly increased, 
as, for example, during the last fall and summer, or during the 
business depression of 1893. In fact, we should not be surprised 
if it could be shown that during these terms the number of the 
unemployed had been twice as large as the normal average—a 
fact which should be borne in mind as indicating the immense 
effect that want of business confidence has upon the welfare of 
hundreds of thousands of workers.”— The Herald, Boston. 


A Dangerous Industrial Burden.—‘Such is the competition 
among employees and such the supply of labor that five out of 
every hundred workers in this country must remain idle—not in 
hard times, but when something like prosperity rests upon the 
land. The facts thus disclosed are significant and suggestive. 
For one reason or another there is five per cent. too much labor 
in this country. It may be due to the disturbances of industrial 
readjustment, or it may be attributable to the influx of alien im- 
migration. Still other causes may operate in the creation of an 
unemployed class, but whatever be the forces at work to produce 
these results, they open up a big field for reflection as to the 
application of the proper remedies to cure the evils to which they 
lead. 

“It is no exaggeration to say that it is from this class of unem- 
ployed that pauperism and criminality are recruited. The man 
without work must live upon his accumulated earnings, must 
starve, must steal, or must depend upon the charity of others. 
The alternative is a terrible one, but it is usually solved by the 
unfortunate becoming a persistent pauper oracriminal. In either 
case he is a public charge, and the problem of how to care for 
this five per cent. of workers and other proportionate parts of the 
population who fall into vice from choice is one of the greatest 
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problems confronting the American people to-day." — 7 he Hera/d, 
Baltimore. 


Women Not Crowding Out Men.—‘‘As there are about the 
same number of women in this country as men, it will be seen 
that the proportion of the former at work at gainful occupations 
is smaller than is popularly supposed, only one in five being en- 
gaged at any work from which she derives a revenue, either in 
the form of wages and salary or profit in business. This does not 
mean that the other four fifths of the women are idle, for they 
probably work as hard as the men, but that the labor they do 
produces nothing in a financial way. They are the housekeepers 
of the country, doing the sewing, cooking, nursing, and other 
domestic service for most of the families. The prevalent belief 
that a majority of the women are typewriting, clerking, or filling 
other positions from which they have crowded out the men is 
founded on error. The great majority of them are still at home, 
attending to their household duties, and only a very small pro- 
portion are out in the world struggling with the other sex for a 
living.”— Zhe Times-Democrat, New Orleans. 


Legislation Blamed.—“ There are 3,523,730 unemployed men 
and women in the United States, and the army is still increasing 
at such a rapid gait that there will soon be more idle men than 
employed. Idleness creates discontent and discontent breeds 
violent remonstrance. . . . It is not the fault of the unemployed 
that they are not at work. It is not the fault of their starving 
families at home, but it is the fault of representatives in Congress 
who cater to nothing except the wishes of corporations and com- 
bines. It is the fault of a President who frowns upon everything 
calculated to uplift common humanity and who becomes an obe- 
dient servant to the venal vampires who prowl] around the White ° 
House seeking what they can devour. 

“One thing can be depended upon, there can possibly be no 
reduction of the misery and poverty now so prevalent as long as 
laws exist that enable corporations and combinations of capital to 
conspire for the exploitation of the masses. ‘There can be no 
millionaires without their corresponding thousands of paupers. 
When one man becomes fabulously rich 10,000 must succumb to the 
ravages of poverty, while no less than half that number virtually 
become paupers, from which number originate the armies of 
tramps now traveling over the country, shifting from pillar to 
post in order to find a new field for begging food. 

“Can this be remedied by issuing bonds so that the people who 
do own property can have their taxes increased to pay interest 
into the coffers of the bond clippers? Can it be done by increas- 
ing the army to further intimidate the already overawed people? 
Can it be done by drawing in the greenbacks and further con- 
tracting the currency? It can be done only by throttling corpora- 
tions and combines, issuing money direct to the people and legis- 
lating for the general welfare of the masses instead of the wealthy 
classes."— The Evening Journal (Labor), St. Louts. 


EXTENT AND CHARACTER OF IMMIGRA- 
TION. 


HE Commissioner-General of Immigration, Herman Stump, 

in his annual report (November 14) states his opinion that 
“statistics do not justify the conclusion that our alien population 
is growing in undue proportions.” The arrivals in the last fiscal 
This 


total is an increase over two preceding fiscal years, but below 


year numbered 343,267; males, 212,466; females, 130,801. 


that of every preceding year since the year 1886, when the total 
was about 9,000 less than the total for the fiscal year ending June, 
1896. A comparison of the total for the past year, 343,267, with 
the average annual immigration for the preceding ten fiscal years, 
435,085, discloses a decrease of 91,818, or more than 21 per cent. 
The commissioner doubts, in view of data showing approximately 
the number of those who annually return to their own country, 
whether there has been any material increase in our foreign-born 
population since 1893. 

The fact that nearly 29 per cent. of last year’s immigrants were 
illiterates is considered evidence of weakness in the immigration 


laws by some commentators. The commissioner, speaking of 
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other characteristics of the immigration, says that he knows of no 
immigrant landed last year who is now a burden upon any public 
or private institution; that the influx consisted for the most part 
of hardy people, skilled and unskilled laborers; and that they 
brought at least $5,000,000 with them into the country. 


A Turn of the Tide.—‘“‘The main fact brought out by the 
report of Mr. Herman Stump, for the last fiscal year, is that the 
tide of immigration, which had been ebbing ever since 1892, has 
turned once more. How far short it yet is, with its total arrivals 
of 343,267, from the high-water mark, may be known from looking 
back through the records of former years, where we find 1892 
giving us 623,084 immigrants and 20,269 ‘non-immigrants,’ or a 
total of 644,353 arrivals of aliens; the year 1881, a total of 695,163, 
and the record-breaking year of 1882 yielding the prodigious 
figures of 788,992 immigrants and 816,272 total arrivals. 

“Even taking the average of the last ten or the last twenty 
years, the present immigration is far below it. Indeed, with the 
exception of the previous year, we must go back to the year 1879 
and the years immediately preceding to find so low an immigra- 
tion as that now under review. . . . This present decade of years 
is far behind its predecessor, thus far, in the number of immi- 
grants it has brought to our shores, but its final years may see 
a great rush hither, should war or hard times visit Europe and 
prosperity remain in our land.”— Zhe Sun, New York. 


Hard-Times Immigration.—‘‘ Much ado is made by the Com- 
missioner-General of Immigration in his annual report just out 
over the fact that a comparison of the figures for the last fiscal 
year ‘with the average annual immigration for the preceding ten 


’ years discloses a decrease of 91,818, or over 21 per cent.’ The 


annual average for the ten years in question was 435,085, against 
343.267 for the year ending June 30, 1896. That this isa mislead- 
ing form of comparison is shown by the following table of the 
immigration for the eleven years in question . 


Year ending June 30— Immigration. 


Cee eee ee rere creer eee eee rere reassess sereees res sceseeeesee eoeeeees 334,203 
66 0.6.6. cbnwibb.c 0:60 6400009006 656066 5606 6dN 08 OCRSa6s 0008s KOEeseeneees 490, 109 
Ge aces ae” acd) SHkS: a, Lenk ch Rbne Veen ee SeNOeRESGEseeese+08b0egeeee 546,889 
PRN CR iihin donne be eeb ba hs 8s SR eesds bebe nhhse Bd nbabess 640065000003 444,427 
cick neeeRSeetAS ota: etree endetse ehhh sstdbbent cee venese 4559302 
WEE oc vccccccccccccecccoscccessesseccceseccseeesescces ccs sceseccese 560, 319 
| Terr rr rr rrrrrrrrrri rT rrr reeriirrrerry tiie ere ee err re eee 623,084 
BEGG oc ce cccswvcccccvecccccccccccsccccese SW oy ere ee Pee eee a 502,917 
SES C0 Gb nsies + SORA MURS ERAS OEMS AA Ga Cd-cAs es ESSmpe REN Ss NE HO OOs68 314,467 
ih Siti reWitha hee he daly ti 26. had ap 64Gh 6a 646 AARORE EM Oa EARS *4,0°0:0 279,948 
DE SA bre Sddsi id Bebaenes 24.66'cncsadiesRebeaeeteteekss Skerhianns 343,267 


“The first significant fact that strikes the eye in this table is 
that the immigration for 1896 was 63,319 greater than for the 
preceding year. It was nearly 29,000 greater than for 1894. 

“The next significant fact is that the average for the three years 
1894, 1895, and 1896 is 250,000 less per annum than that of the three 
preceding years of 1891, 1892, and 1893. The student of the 
waves of immigration that have come to our shores is immedi- 
ately reminded by these figures that he is comparing the flush 
times before the panic of 1893 with the three lean years that fol- 
lowed, when the thrifty and hardy races of Northern Europe pre- 
ferred to bear the ills they were familiar with to facing the un- 
known possibilities of a country which was floundering in the sea 
of a self-sought depression. 

“The low figures of the first year in the table are a reminder of 
the financial panic that struck the United States in 1884 and 
caused the immigration to drop from 518,592 in 1884 to 395,346 in 
1885 and 334,203 in 1886. 

“From 1820, to which our statistics run, to date, fluctuation in 
the tide of immigration into the United States has invariably 
responded to the influence of periods of prosperity and depres- 
sion.”"— The Evening Post, Chicago. 


Nationalities and Illiteracy.—‘ A survey of the reports running 
back as far as 1820 shows that Germany has sent us 5,000,000 of 
her citizens during that period. Ireland, taken as a single coun- 
try, comes second with a total of 3,800,000, but as a nation the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland takes the first place 
with a total of 7,000,000. Norway and Sweden rank fourth as 
sources of immigration, and the influx from these countries is 
increasing. . 

“Of late years a great mass of our immigrants have come from 
Italy, Sicily, Austro-Hungary, Poland, and Russia. Among 
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these people there is a marked increase of illiteracy over those 
from Germany, Great Britain, and Scandanavian peninsula. It 
is reported that 31,374 Italians came to America this year who 
could neither read nor write, and illiteracy was noticeably com- 
mon among the other immigrants. The various exclusion acts 
caused a return of 2,799 at the expense of the steamship com- 
panies which brought them over. Of these 776 were liable to the 
contract labor law, and the others were either physically, men- 
tally, or morally incompetent for admission. In addition to these 
exclusions 238 persons were sent back across the ocean during the 
year because they had become public charges within that time. 
The total of illiterate persons was 78,130, or about 29 per cent.”— 
The Free Press, Detroit. 


The Republican Party Pledged to Restriction.—‘ The per- 
centage of illiteracy among European peoples is excessive as 
compared with that of the United States, even considering the 
illiteracy of the immigrants and of the blacks. The United 
States has 13.3 per cent. of illiteracy, while Hungary has 37.69, 
Italy 52.93, Russia 36.42, Austria 32.70, and Portugal 67.35, and 
yet the current from all these peoples setting toward America is 
still great, and is likely to be augmented by the revival of busi- 
ness and the assured prosperity to occur under the incoming 
administration of affairs. 

“The time to call an imperative halt to the advancing columns 
has come. Tosuch action the Republican Party is pledged, by 
the resolution of its national convention, and the letter of accept- 
ance of its nominee, now the President-elect. The pledge must 
be redeemed and the Congress should be urged to fulfil it, at the 
earliest possible moment. It is certainly to be hoped that organ- 
ized labor will be heard in its favor, and that myriad-voiced. In 
such a movement of organized labor we are in hearty accord.”— 
The Post Express, Rochester, N. Y. 


The “ Foreign Vote.’’—“The only sensible conclusion to be 
drawn from the statistics of immigration would seem to be that 
while the regulations intended to restrict or prevent the landing 
of dependent, defective, and criminal immigrants should be made 
as stringent as possible, there is no ground for the exclusion of 
immigrants as immigrants. It is worth while noting in this con- 
nection that the portions of the country in which there is a large 
infusion of the foreign element cast a large vote for sound money 
at the late election, while in no part of the country was the cause 
of unsound finance more strongly supported than in States where 
the so-called native American element predominated.”— Avad- 
Street's, New York. 


“It seems to be a safe conclusion, as the Rev. Dr. Van Dyke 
sang in his Princeton sesquicentennial ode, that Columbia's foes 
will not always and necessarily be persons of foreign birth. It is 
certain that he was fully justified in his invocation: 


‘And thou, my country, write it on thy heart, 
Thy sons are those who nobly take thy part; 
Who dedicates his manhood at thy shrine, 
Wherever born, is born a son of thine.’ 

“On the other hand, it does not follow that the foreign-born 
voter is naturally and necessarily right, even on the money ques- 
tion. Nearly the whole of the Polish vote in Milwaukee was cast 
in favor of free silver. Nor does it follow that the intelligence 
and patriotism of Americans are to be suspected for the simple 
reason that they are Americans by birth. Seventh-warders who 
live ‘on the hill,’ nearly all Americans by birth, nearly all voted 
right on money. The question of birth is too frequently raised in 
American politics. The important thing is not where a man was 
born, but what he is."— The Evening Wisconsin, Milwaukee. 





WOMAN’S RIGHTS AND DUTIES. 


WO views of the perennial woman-suffrage question are 
expressed in quotations from utterances of the late David 
Dudley Field, a prominent leader of law reform movements, and 
Dr. W. K. Brooks, professor of zoology in Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. The former is of the opinion that the phrase “the peo- 
ple” ought now to include women. Dr. Brooks believes that “so 
long as any considerable number of persons are convinced, from 
faithful study of the lessons of the past, that there are good rea- 
sons for caution and conservatism, they may fairly demand proof 
of their error before they approve of any far-reaching change.” 
The political rights of women were made issues this year in only 
two States, CaliforniaandIdaho. Inthe way of defining woman's 
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present legal rights and duties, Judge Gibbons, of Chicago, has 
ordered a wife, suing for divorce, to pay alimony to her husband. 

Mr. Field’s opinion is given in an article on “ American Prog- 
ress in jurisprudence” in 7he Law Register: 


“What is meant by the people? At the time of the great 
Declararion, the people meant adult white men. After the Civil 
War, and for some years, the people meant adult men, white and 
black. What is meant now? In the State of Wyoming [also in 
Colorado and Utah.—£Zd. Literary Dicgst] by the people is 
meant adult men and women, white or black. In that most ad- 
vanced of all the States in this respect woman as well as a man 
votes for the representatives of State. Why should she not? 
She counts in every enumeration of the census; her name is on 
every tax-roll; she is the nurse and instructor of youth; she 
forms more than man the habits, tastes, and manners of all the 
living; she is as deeply interested as man in good laws well ad- 
ministered; she suffers as much from bad administration and 
profits as much by a good one. I repeat, why should she not vote 
as well as man? Certainly, it is not because she is not as capable 
to rule. In modern times, three of the greatest rulers of the 
world have been women—Maria Theresa of Austria, Catherine of 
Russia, and Victoria of England. It does not become a man to 
say that any one of these great personages was not, at least, his 
equal in the capacity and art of governing. And in these States 
who will pretend that it is just and decorous to give the right of 
voting to ignorant blacks, when it is refused to intelligent women? 
Political and social movements are sometimes slow in their coming ; 
but come they will, and it is the logical sequence of our frequent 
saying that this is a government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people, that every true man should allow to the wife 
of his bosom and the daughter of his house the same voice in the 
government of their country that is allowed to his brother and 
his son. For us, it is enough to say, that tho in many States and 
nations the right of voting for holders of the less important offices 
has been conceded to women, yet it has been reserved to an 
American State to be the first in the long process of ages to place 
upon the head of woman as of man the crown of a free and equal 
suffrage.” 


Professor Brooks writes, under the title “Woman from the 
Standpoint of a Naturalist,” in 7e Forum, from the point of 
view that woman surpasses man in practical intuition, but that 
man is superior to woman in power to abstract, compare, delib- 
erate, suspend judgment, and reach new generalizations free from 
practical complications : 


‘Many thoughtful persons are convinced that the average wo- 
man is far more likely than the average man of the same condi- 
tion in life to act upon some other motive than, mature disinter- 
ested judgment, and that the enfranchisement of women might 
add to the number of voters, already far too numerous in our 
country, who are led by tradition or self-interest or emotion, 
rather than by intelligent zeal for the welfare of the whole 
nation. 

“If this opinion is an erroneous one, the advocates of the en- 
franchisement of women must, as their first step, not only prove 
its error, but they must also prove that the participation of 
women in politics would make government distinctly better than 
it is now, for no change in established institutions which is not a 
definite advance can be considered. Nor can the plea that the 
votes of women would benefit women as a class be admitted; for 
every act of class-legislation is a national disaster, and no demo- 
cratic government can recognize the existence, before the law, of 
any class with interests which are not those of the whole nation. 
The claim that the votes of women would remedy social evils 
from which they believe they are the chief sufferers is inadmissi- 
ble for the same reason; for those who think they suffer most 
from an evil or would be most benefited by a reform are not com- 
petent judges of its relative importance to the community as a 
whole. If one who is not an expert in social science may per- 
mitted to have an opinion, it seems clear to a zoologist that the 
only plea for female suffrage which can be admitted is the claim 
that it would benefit the community as a whole by strengthening 
democratic constitutional government. 

“Men of our blood have never been much given to blind con- 
fidence in the disinterestedness of our leaders or the perfection of 
our institutions, and the reason why no branch of the Anglo- 
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Saxon race has made any retrograde step in popular government 
is to be found in its allegiance to constitutions. But a constitu- 
tion is nothing more than a device to secure deliberation by a 
system of checks and counter-checks on hasty action, and is of no 
value in the absence of a judicial frame of mind. 

“If the belief, that women are on the average emotional rather 
than judicial as compared with men, is an error, opportunities to 
prove it so are abundant now, and there are alarming signs that 
they may be still more abundant in the near future. The spread 
of emotionalism throughout our country gives cause for grave 
apprehension. The sturdy individualism which carried our fore- 
fathers through all their difficulties is commonly called a mandy 
virtue. Whether it be manly or not we can never have too much 
of it; for the habit of looking the ills of life squarely in the face, 
of accepting them, and doing all we can to make the best of 
them, is essential to prosperity. If womencan help tostrengthen 
this habit among our people every true American man will wel- 
come their aid, nor will he permit any old-fashioned opinions as 
to their mental character to hinder him from frank and generous 
acknowledgment of his mistake.” 


The New York £vening Post says of Judge Gibbons'’s decision : 


“That added women’s rights mean increased obligations for 
women was the burden of a decision recently rendered by Judge 
Gibbons of Chicago. The novel point calling for the decision 
was whether a woman of means suing for divorce froma husband 
poor and unable to work could be required to advance to her hus- 
band temporary alimony and a reasonable sum for solicitors’ fees. 
No precedent was cited in the argument that covered the case, 
and the judge was obliged to decide it as of first impression. He 
consequently entered at length into the history of the status of 
woman from the Homeric age down, or up, showing how woman 
has been gradually emancipated until now she stands upon an 
absolute equality with man so far as prope rights and individ- 
ual freedom are concerned. She is equally liable with him for 
the support of the family, and if he has no property she must pay 
the bills. Carrying these principles to their logical conclusion, 
the Judge decided that if the husband can be obliged to pay ali- 
mony to the wife, under like circumstances the wife may be com- 
pelled to pay alimony to the husband. ‘Every reason of right, 
justice, and morals,’ he said, ‘is in favor of the proposition that 
the duties which the husband and wife owe to each other are re- 
ciprocal.” 
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IS IT ALL OVER?—TZhe 7imes, Washington 


Kansas: 

First in abolition. 

First in prohibition 

First in woman-suffrage. 

First in populism. 

First in everything that involves discussion and agitation.—State Journal, 
Topeka, Kans. 


IT appears to be difficult to keep the powers up to concert pitch.— Zhe 
Press, New York. 


TOM WATSON, we be- 
lieve, is the first one 
who ever conducted a 
political joint debate 
alone.—7he 7imes-Her- 
ald, Chicago. 


THE man who thinks 
apolitical organ is a 
newspaper is first 
cousin to the man who 
thinks the sawdust in 
the little package can 
not be distinguished 
from Treasury notes. 
—The Tribune, Detroit. 

GOVERNOR ALTGELD 
is another politician 
who has a thorough 
dislike for newspapers. 
It is easy to draw the 
appropriate conclusion 
from this circumstance. 
—The Journal, Provt- 
dence, R. /, 





FROM ONE POINT OF VIEW—A SUCCESSFUL ADMIN- 
ISTRATION, 
— The Post, Cincinnat?. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


JULES LEMAITRE ON LITERARY SNOBS. 


JULES LEMAITRE, the celebrated French critic, has 

¢ been lecturing at the Académie Frangaise on snobs. 

The word szoé, he observes, is much used nowadays, and, like 

other fashionable words, by the snobs themselves. He uses it 

“in the sense in which it pleases Parisians to understand it—a 

sense which would have rather astonished the author of ‘ Vanity 

Fair.’” We quote from the Revue Encyclopédigue of Novem- 
ber 7: 


“We have had [said M. Jules Lemaitre] one after the other, 
the snobs of the naturalistic and ‘document’ novel, the snobs of 
the art scribbler, the snobs of psychology, the snobs of pessi- 
mism, the snobs of ‘symbolist’ and‘ mystical’ poetry, the snobs of 
Tolstoi and the Russian evangelism, the snobs of Ibsen and Nor- 
wegian individualism, the snobs of Botticelli, of St. Francis of 
Assisi, and English ‘estheticism,’ the snobs of Nietzsche, and the 
snobs of the ‘cult of Myself,’ the snobs of intellectualism, occult- 
ism, and Satanism—to say nothing of the snobs of music and 
painting, and the snobs of socialism, and the snobs of dress, sport, 
society, and the aristocracy, who are often the same as the snobs 
literary, for snobbisms have an invincible attraction for each other, 
and so are enabled to pluralize. But I would speak here only of 
snobbery in literature; and truly I scarcely know whether to treat 
it with satire or apology. 

“What zs snobbery? It is the union of docility of spirit with a 
touching and most ludicrous vanity. The snob can not perceive 
that to ‘go it blind’ for the art and literature of to-morrow is to 
put himself in line with blockheads; that there is as little origi- 
nality in predeterminately taking up every new thing as in pre- 
determinately swallowing every old tradition; and that the one 
requires no more effort than the other; for, as Bruyére puts it, 
‘Two contraries equally prejudice us, habit and change.’ Pre- 
cisely by the contrast between his innate triteness and his affecta- 
tion of originality does the snob make us smile. The snob is one 
of Panurge’s affected sheep. .. . 

“Yet this vain docility, this sham audacity of blank and medi- 
ocre minds, this ardor for rare novelties, merely because they are 
novelties or believed to be such—all this is very, very human; 
and this is why, tho the word ‘snobbery’ is, in the sense in which 
we use it, recent, the thing itself is of all time. 

“There are the snobs of the Hotel de Rambouillet, the snobs of 
the Precious. Cathos and Madelon are true female snobs (sodz- 
nettes) and the veritable grandmothers of the fantastic dames who 
flaunt in the lobbies of- the theater in [Zola’s] ‘L’CEuvre.’ ‘To 
know the end of things, the grand end, the end of the end,’ is a 
saying equally of the (literary) snob and the esthete.” 


M. Lemaitre declares that snobbism is traceable “through all 
our [French ?] literary history ;” that it is parallel to the progress 
of the “innovating” writers. This means, he says, that: 


“In the development of literature snobs play a blind but effica- 
cious rdle. They are wofully self-deceived in the opinion they 
hold of themselves, and in the reasons they give for their prefer- 
ences .. . but sometimes they must inevitably ‘catch on’ to 
some novelty or other which will become permanent, wherefore 
they are not by any means a neglectable quantity. They can 
never long sustain the false and the frivolous, nor anything lack- 
ing in the quality that endures; but their zeal, howsoever igno- 
rant, can and does hasten the triumph of that which is bound to 
live. . . . They have therefore a social utility; wherefore we 
must treat them tenderly. If we may not honor them, at least we 
must absolve them. 

“But why not honor them? I verily believe that some of the 
happiest phenomena in our literature—the purification and refine- 
ment of the language, for example—in the first half of the seven- 
teenth century; the entry of political and natural science into the 
literary domain in the eighteenth; the movement of sentiment 
and of nature started by Jean Jacques; the romantic evolution 
followed by the evolution of realism which grew out of the ideal- 
ist reaction (a little matter in which we assisted !)—had not been 
accomplished so swiftly but for the snobs... . To men who 
think, Ibsen and Tolstoi are contained in George Sand; all 
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romanticism in Corneille, all realism in ‘Gil Blas’; the sentiment 
of naturalism is in the poets of the Renaissance and, beyond them 

in the poets of antiquity ; all drama, they say, is in the ‘Orestes,’ 
and all romance in the ‘Odyssey.’ These thinkers say to every 
pretended invention: ‘What’sthe good? We have that already |’ 
The snobs, more credulous, are really clearer-sighted without 
knowing why. Nearly all the snobbisms I have named were the 
active and bewildered auxiliaries of the most interesting enter- 
prises. A history of snobbism must touch at more points than one 
the story of evolution in literature and wit. . . . There is in crit- 
icism a great deal of autosuggestion, and—I would almost say— 
of autosnobbism. Man is so compacted that he sucks vanity even 
from his admirations; he piques himself on admiring things for 
reasons of his own, and he admires himself all the more for ad- 
miring with so much originality! In this way the critic, no 
matter how sincere he may be, is induced to exaggerate whatever 
beauty he feels in a writer, and, indeed, almost to invent it. . . . 
All criticism is more or less its own dupe; the dupe of its theories 
and general notions, which falsify its particular judgments with- 
out its knowing it. All criticism . . . ends by seeing in a work 
what none but the critic sees, who thus is able to say, with Phil- 
aminte: 

‘I neither know nor care if any one is like me; 
But I perceive, beneath the sting, a million meanings! 

Thus the snobs common are fashion-led by the snobs inventive, 
and the snobs superior. . . . Snobbism seems to us nothing but a 
particular name for the universal illusion in which humanity lives 
and imagines that it advances. . . . The flourishing of snobbism 
proves, not the health, but the abundance and in a sense the in- 
tensity of literary production. And that is why I have spoken of 
the snob with amenity.”— 7rans/ated for THe Literary DicEsv. 


THE MILLET OF ITALY. 


N interesting person, as well as an interesting artist, is 
Giovanni Segantini, according to Helen Zimmern's ac- 
count of him. He is just beginning to make a name for himself 
outside his native land; but, far from courting the personal at- 
tentions of the pub- 
lic, he has chosen 
to dwell in a high 
and distant corner 
of the Alps, whence 
he but rarely de- 
scends to visit Mi- 
lan. Of his work 
as artist the writer 
says (Magazine o/ 
Art, December) : 


“Segantini stands 
in the front rank of 
modern Italian 
painters; indeed, in 
some respects he 
stands at the very 
head of them—that 
is to say, in the treat- 
ment of the subjects 
he has made _ his 
own particular prov 

GIOVANNI SEGANTINI, BY HIMSELF. ince. What Millet 

did for France, Gio- 

vanni Segantini has done for Italy—that is, he has devoted his art 
to the cause of the poor and lowly, and has faithfully depicted the 
life of the peasants, not dressed in their best with conventional, 
smiling faces, obviously sitting for their portraits, like sableau+ 
vivants ; but peasants in their daily existence, in work and sor- 
row and joy, with the unheeded tragedy and unconscious poetry 
of the simple peasant life. And he does not paint, moreover, as 
one who has studied his subject from outside, for a time, but he 
lived among the poor, as one of them, from his childhood, tho 
poor of the city and the village; and when he became a man with 
means to do as he pleased, he chose to make his home among the 
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isolated dwellers in the Alpine hamlets, where life is rude and 
hard, and where man has not yet succeeded in enslaving and 
vilifying nature.” 

Segantino, we are told, was born in Arcoin 1858. By the death 
of his mother and the departure soon after of his father in search 
of fortune, the little Giovanni was left in the care of his half- 
sister, who, having to go to work early each morning, left the 
boy alone in the attic in which they dwelt, thrown upon his own 
devices and forbidden to go out. Then follows this interesting 
account: 


“At last a change came. One day the child overheard two 
women talking of a youth who had journeyed into France on foot 
and there had made his fortune; the thought struck him that if 
that boy found it possible to leave Milan, why should not he? 
So he watched his opportunity one fine morning, and, slipping 
out of the house, he set off on his way to France, having for sole 
provision a piece of bread he had obtained from the baker’s on 
credit. He tramped on till dusk and weariness and a storm of 
rain overcame his childish courage, and, lying down beneath a 
tree, he remembered nothing more until he was awakened by two 
men who, passing with their cart, had noticed the drenched and 
sleeping boy, and these friends in need took him home to their 
cottage, where he was dried and fed and told his little story. On 
hearing he was an orphan, these poor but kindly peasants deter- 
mined to keep him with them, on condition, however, that he 
made himself useful; and so, when barely seven years old, Gio- 
vanni Segantini began to earn his own living in the responsible 
position of a swineherd. 

“But the long hours of idleness were not wasted; he took note 
of his new surroundings, and instinctively tried to reproduce 
them, scrawling his pictures on walls and stones, like a new 
Giotto. At last his occupation was noticed, it came even to the 
ears of the syndic, and the little swineherd was straightway 
looked on as an infant prodigy, and was sent back to Milan to 
have his talent taught and fostered. But he could not adapt 
himself to restrictions of domestic life; his boyish pride was 
wounded, there was a scene, and once more he broke away, this 
time for good. He began to lead a restless, roving existence, 
finding temporary employment and hospitality wherever he could, 
till at last he reached his native Arco, where he met his half- 
brother, who offered him the post of cashier in his bacon shop. 
Giovanni only stayed here till he saved asmall sum of money, 
with which he resolved to try his fortune again. But the money 
was stolen on the road by a perfidious friend, and Segantini re- 
turned to his brother in despair. Touched, however, by his grief 
and his earnestness, the brother provided him with means of 
going to Milan to follow his bent, and the boy departed only too 
gladly. In Milan he attended the art classes at the Brera, living 
meanwhile in an attic, and eking out his scanty means by giv- 
ing lessons, drawing portraits, painting window-blinds, church- 
banners, etc., and helping a friend who was house-painter by day 
and clown by night. In spite of unkindness and frequent injus- 
tice he worked on courageously and cheerfully; he felt his own 
power and knew he must conquer in the end. While studying at 
the Brera he was painting his first picture, which not only won 
for him the admiration and respect of his colleagues, but procured 
him the means of leaving the Academy and obtaining wider 
teaching and experience.” 


This first picture was painted, because of his poverty, on the 
back of an old fire-screen, with paints obtained from a friendly 
grocer in return for the painting of a shop-sign. He soon began 
to shake off the conventionality of the Brera school, and to incur 
thereby the scorn of art-critics. He left Milan and settled in the 
Brianza, where he began his study of peasant life. His “Ave 
Maria” gained him the gold medal at the Amsterdam exhibition 
in 1883. His most important work at this period was “Alla 
Stanga”—an evening landscape. About this time he made his 
acquaintance, through reproductions in a French magazine, with 
Millet’s work, which had a lasting influence over him. Even the 
Brianza became at length too much in the world for him, and 
with his wife and children he removed to Meloja. Of late his 
simple pastoral style has upon several occasions given way to a 
symbolical style. in which ideas are embodied and details sup- 
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pressed, ‘The Punishment of Luxury” (sometimes called “ Nir- 
vana”) and “The Retribution of Unnatural Mothers” being works 
of this kind. 





THE FUTURE OF SPELLING-REFORM. 


N the case of spelling-reform, as in the case of a good many 
other needed reforms, it is always the “future” rather than 
the present or the past to which the advocates “point with pride.” 
It is admitted with regret by many eminent champions advocates 
of phonetic or scientific spelling that the practical results so far ac- 
hieved by them are comparatively insignificant; but their faith in 
the future is still strong. One of them Benjamin, E. Smith, an 
editor of “The Century Dictionary,” concedes this in an article in 
The Forum (November), and proceeds to a consideration of the 
reasons for this practical failure. He has no doubt whatever about 
the desirability of the reform. He quotes approvingly Professor 
Lounsbury’s words, that “there is certainly nothing more con- 
temptible than our present spelling, unless it be the reasons 
usually given for clinging to it.” No rational defense of it, we 
are told, can,on any ground, be made, scholarly opinion is now 
practically unanimous in favor of the reform; and yet, in “the 
essential matter of effecting a change in popular spelling, the 
reform has made almost no headway at all.” 

Nevertheless, Mr. Smith thinks that the chief difficulty just 
now is with the advocates of the reform themselves, in their fail- 
There is the radical 
plan called reform of the language and there is the more moderate 
plan of reform zz the language. The former would at one blow 
sweep away the present alphabet, supplant it with the scientific 
alphabet, and change the entire system of spelling to the extent 
demanded by phonetic laws. 


ure to agree upon a plan of procedure. 


The other would make gradual 
changes as rapidly as the public could be persuaded to accept 
them. Of the latter plan Mr. Smith is an ardent champion. He 
Says: 


“It must, in fact, be conceded that the adoption by the public 
of any general, radical phonetic system is one of the most im- 
probable things that can be imagined. The reasons for this as- 
sertion are obvious and have often been stated, but their full 
significance has seldom, I think, been grasped by the radical 
reformer. They are practically all-powerful, but their force is 
underestimated by the phonetists because, from a scientific point 
of view, they are trivial and unworthy of consideration. The 
first is the closely knit association, in all minds, between the 
form of the printed word, or of the printed page, and the spirit- 
ual atmosphere which breathes through our language and litera- 
ture. There is a deep-rooted feeling that the existing printed 
form is not only a symbol but the most fitting symbol of our 
mother-tongue, and that a radical change in this symbol must 
inevitably impair for us the beauty and spiritual effectiveness of 
that which it symbolizes. Could the literary spirit even of a 
Shakespeare, we feel, retain for us undiminished its delicacy and 
power if clothed in the spelling of the ‘Fonetic Nuz?’” 


This feeling, says Mr. Smith, while non-reasonable (tho not 
unreasonable), has struck its roots deep down into the literary 
consciousness and as well into the esthetic sense. To one accus- 
tomed to the English language as it is, phonetic spelling in the 
mass comes with the same kind of shock that attends the sight of 


physical deformity. But there is another and perhaps even 


greater obstacle which is underrated by reformers. We quote 


again : ‘ 


“The most serious fact with which a radical reform has to deal 
is that the generation which is asked to adopt it has already 
learned the old inconsistencies and irregularities, and learned 
them by an effort so painful that the mere suggestion of revers- 
ing the process and unlearning them, and then learning new 
forms, however simple, causes a genuine chill of despair not un- 
mingled with indignation. For the average man—that is to say, 
ninety nine out of every hundred—the existing spelling is a per- 
sonal possession. He has bought it with a price, and a high one. 
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It has become instinctive, except for an occasional reference to 
the dictionary. It is a tool which well serves all his ends, because 
he has adapted himself by long habit to its imperfections. What 
argument has the reformer capable of arousing him to the annoy- 
ing and time-consuming, if not painful, effort to walk in the paths 
of phonetic rectitude ?” 


Another difficulty, seemingly trivial but actually formidable, is 
that of making a beginning in any authoritative and effective 
way. Experience leaves little reason to hope for an initiative 
from the legislatures and schools. The scientific associations 
have but little popular influence. Literary men can not afford to 
take the financial risk of being peculiar. What, then, is the way 
out? This: 


“While it is mere childishness to assume that deep-rooted 
habits of the public can suddenly be torn up and the phonetic 
habit planted in their place, it is highly reasonable to assume that 
these habits will ultimately yield to a well-directed attack of the 
kind described. No habit is absolute, but about each there isa 
fringe of thoughts, feelings, and conduct which does not exactly 
harmonize with it; the drunkard is not always drunk or desirous 
of being so, nor is the thief always willing to steal; and in the 
same way it will be found that even the most stubborn sticklers 
for the ‘authorized’ orthography have a few words which they 
would not regret to see changed, and that even those who are 
least inclined to make the effort to relearn their spelling find it 
convenient to use a few of the simplified forms which the diction- 
aries now allow. In brief, there are, in the variations of our 
existing orthography allowed by the dictionaries and in the occa- 
sional innovations of influential writers which are accepted by 
the public without any jarring of the nerves, the beginnings of a 
movement which, if continued along its own lines and gradually 
pushed to a consistent conclusion, will result in a vast simplifica- 
tion and rationalizing of our language. 

“This very process, tho not always well directed, has been going 
on for three centuries. Why not, then, fasten upon these begin- 
nings, make them clear to the public, stimulate their use, add to 
them gradually as the sense of their oddness wears off and the 
appreciation of their utility increases, and thus in the course of 
years slowly eliminate at least all the gross absurdities from our 
written speech? Is it not entirely conceivable that, by this steady 
process of transformation, the sentiment which now clings to the 
existing orthography will gradually disappear or become attached 
to the newer forms? And is it not certain that the opposition of 
inertia and laziness, and of the other practical hindrances men- 
tioned, will be entirely disarmed? This, at least, seems now to 
be the conviction of most of the wisest reformers.” 


As to the details of procedure, Mr. Smith does not speak, but 
the essence of the change, he says, lies in persuading those who 
are favorably disposed to use in their publications and corre- 
spondence, so far as they can, the simpler forms which have the 
support of any good authority. 

In Zhe Dial (November 16) is a rather caustic editorial in- 
spired by Mr. Smith’s article. The editor speaks scornfully of 
“the little systems of the phonetist” that have had their day, 
arousing to momentary mirth or wonder, and of the publisher 
here and the editor there who, allowing zeal to outrun judgment, 
have sought to force reform upon the public and have had their 
labor for their pains. Exceptions are taken to the strong lan- 
guage used by Professor Lounsbury, Professor Whitney, and 
others. The editor says: 


“When we come to think of it, the wholesale ascription of 
‘ignorance and prejudice’ to the. many men who have opposed the 
spelling-mongers is a weapon more likely than not to recoil upon 
those who use it as an argument; while ‘contemptible’ is about 
as ill-fitting an epithet as could be found, whether to describe the 
conservative position itself, or the spelling which is the primary 
object of attack. Our English spelling may be irrational, and 
inconsistent, and difficult of mastery, but it is just as much a 
natural product as is a tree or a wild animal. One may prefer 
the order and symmetry of a French garden to a free woodland 
growth; but he who has a nice feeling for the meaning of words 
does not call the forest oak contemptible because it is gnarled.” 





[Dec. 5, 1896 


The spirit in which Mr. Smith treats of the subject is com- 
mended, as also the course of procedure he advises. Says 7he 
Dial: 


“If spelling-reformers in general would adopt this moderate 
position, there would be little serious disagreement among think- 
ing men. Mr. Horace E. Scudder, speaking of Webster’s unsuc- 
cessful effort to create a new language ‘made in America,’ justly 
says: ‘Language is not a toy or a patent machine, which can be 
broken, thrown aside at will, and replaced with a better tool, 
ready-made from the lexicographer’s shop. He had no concep- 
tion of the enormous weight of the English language and litera- 
ture, when he undertook to shovel it out of the path of American 
civilization. The stars in their courses fought against him.’ It 
may safely be said that English spelling will continue to undergo 
the sort of modification in the direction of rationality that has 
marked its development in the past, and at a probably accelerated 
rate. And it may be said with equal safety that no other sort of 
change is possible.” 





GRUNDY’S IBSENITE PLAY. 


HE spirit and even the technique of Ibsen are declared to be 

in every line of Sydney Grundy’s last and most successful 

play, significantly entitled ‘“‘The Greatest of These.” This fact 

leads Mr. Arthur Wakeley, one of the leading dramatic critics of 

London, to offer him the following public apology in his introduc- 
tion to a critical review of the play in the current Cosmofolzs : 


““*When I said I would die a bachelor,’ explained Benedick, ‘I 
did not think I should live till I were married.’ It is as well to 
recognize that our opinions no less than our intentions are, in the 
language of the footnote to the music-hall programs, ‘subject to 
revision.’ When I wrote in the first number of this review that 
‘Mr. Sydney Grundy has been untouched by the Ibsen movement,’ 
I did not think that a few months later he would give us a play 
which reveals the spirit and even the technic of Ibsen in every 
line. Without Ibsen, ‘The Greatest of These’ would have been 
simply impossible.” 


The critic proceeds to bestow high praise upon the philosophy 
of the play upon its “new criticism of life,” and distinguishes be- 
tween the Ibsen and the Dumas method of handling the problem 
presented. He writes: 


“At first sight, no doubt, the framework of the play, that famil- 
iar, over-familiar, triangle of husband, wife, and lover, suggested 
quite another influence, the influence of Dumas f/s. But when 
we come to examine how the framework is filled in, we find our- 
selves transported to a world of ideas and ideals which Dumas 
never entered, where his moral writ does not run. To be sure, 
the play seems to raise once more the very question which Dumas 
was so fond of considering: the treatment of the woman taken in 
adultery. Dumas, as we know, offered a varied assortment of 
solutions. Sometimes he was for forgiveness, at others for strict 
justice, at others for the wild justice of revenge. But in one 
thing he never varied; there was always a hard-and-fast line to 
be drawn between the offending and the aggrieved party. There 
was the ‘sinner,’’ who was to be forgiven, or judged, or slaugh- 
tered, and there was the pardoner, or judge, or executioner. 
One was always on the bench, the other always in the dock. To 
examine the conduct of both parties, to show the ‘sin’ as possibly 
no less the fault of the man sinned against than of the woman 
sinning, that was neverthe Dumasian way. Butitis Ibsen’s way, 
and it is Mr. Grundy’s. And it is significant that Mr. Grundy 
takes up the question I have indicated as the fundamental ques- 
tion of the play just at the point where Dumas would have 
dropped it. The question is not: Shall the husband forgive the 
wife? He has forgiven her, before the curtain rises. The ques- 
tion is: What is the worth of this forgiveness? what does it 
amount to in practise? how does it wear? It will be seen that 
Mr. Grundy’s play is not so much a variant of the famous 
Dumasian subject as a sequel to it. And this sequel puts the 
original in an altered light, redistributes its moral values, so to 
speak, and revises its standards.” 


The story of the play is as follows. 
Mr. and Mrs. Armitage are a middle-aged couple united in the 
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eyes of the world, but in spirit miles apart from one another. 
The woman’s escapade is a matter of the past, but the memory of 
it lives. Armitage has “forgiven” his wife, out of the desire to 
avoid scandal and to convince himself that he is obeying the 
Christian precept of charity and forgiveness. He is egotistic and 
self-righteous, and accepts the wife’s humble submission and self- 
effacement as a proper tribute to his heroism and generosity. 
The wife sees the pettiness and narrowness of the husband’s 
spirit, but she lives on sufferance and does her best to accept the 
situation. She is, in Mr. Wakeley’s opinion, another Nora, but a 
Nora after her awakening. 

This situation is changed by an accident, but an accident that 
is a direct outcome of the husband’s character. Armitage is an 
unwise and hard father, and his narrow code drives his son into 
dissipation and debt. The son forges a bill, and the bill is in the 
hands of Curzon, Mrs. Armitage’s old lover. Mrs. Armitage 
pays a clandestine visit to Curzon to plead for her son, and learns 
that he got possession of the bill to save the boy rather than to 
press it against him. The husband hears of this visit, miscon- 
strues it, and turns his wife out of the house without explanation. 
Of this part of the play Mr. Wakeley writes as follows: 


“The interview between Mrs. Armitage and Philip Curzon— 
mere episode tho it is—reveals, to my thinking, a subtlety of ob- 
servation and a knowledge of the hidden places of the heart which 
give Mr. Grundy a far higher position in our drama than anything 
else he has ever done. He has drawn a curiously fascinating 
picture of the meeting, after many years, of a man and woman 
who have wrecked each other’s lives. The thing is very melan- 
choly and very tender, and, I should say, absolutely true. The 
man is a failure, a loafer in shabby lodgings, with all the heart 
and ambition taken out of him. The woman had pictured him 
as splendid and successful, living up to the ideal she had formed 
of him; and the sense of his failure is to her an unspeakable 
humiliation. He had embodied for her the joze de vivre, as I 
say, and now her hero is this forlorn and dismal figure! She 
puts it to him that he owes it to her to succeed; his success would 
somehow seem to lighten her shame; and, when that is made 
clear to him, the old zest of life returns. As they part for the 
last time, we are made to feel that this momentary appeal to the 
dead love has done the man infinite good and left the woman at 
any rate less disconsolate. I remark that throughout the scene 
there is no tampering with the moral currency; no excuse is 
pleaded for man or woman; they have both blundered as well as 
‘sinned,’ and they know it. But their fault is made to lose some 
of its ugliness, and we feel that the ‘sinners’ have, after all, a 
firmer hold on life than the husband they have wronged.” 


But Armitage discovers the object of the visit, and this, to- 
gether with other evidences of his hardheartedness and narrow 
code of duty, suffices to work a moral transformation in him. 
He sees his egoism, and learns the lesson of genuine and real 
charity. The revolution strikes the critic as too sudden to 
satisfy the requirements of perfect art. But the main object is 
to put forgiveness on the right basis, to make it sincere and 
complete. 

While the play advocates pardon for the erring wife, its essen- 
tial difference from other plays of a similar tendency is thus 
pointed out by the critic: 


“As the situation is usually presented, husband and wife are 
still in the period of passion. The peculiarity of Mr. Grundy’s 
play is that passion has not a word to say in the matter. We 
have the permanent forces of character at work. The problem 
has become spiritualized. I admit the disadvantage from the 
point of view of dramatic excitement. There is a perceptible 
lowering of the temperature. The husband and wife and lover 
are able to argue out their respective cases in a curiously cold- 
blooded fashion—indeed, I think they are all three a little too 
fond of argument. But then they argue very neatly, for Mr. 
Grundy has a pretty forensic talent. And it is a real pleasure to 
find him abandoning his artificial Scribisms for a play of genu- 
ine thought.” 
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Anachronisms in Art.—‘“The French artist whose pic- 
ture in the Paris Salon a few years ago showed the eccentricity 
of presenting a cavalier of the time of Louis XIV. armed witha 
modern revolver was not alone in his anachronism,” says Henry 
Granville in Zhe Home Journal. “Some of the early painters 
were amusingly careless about such matters. Tintoretto, in a 
picture of the children of Israel gathering manna, represents 
them as having taken the precaution of arming themselves with 
shot-guns. When Cigoli painted the aged Simeon at the circum- 
cision of the infant Savior, which picture is now in St. Peters- 
burg, he remembered that aged men wear spectacles, and so 
placed these conveniences upon Simeon’s nose. 

“In a picture by Verrio of Christ healing the sick the bystand- 
ers are represented with periwigs. This ludicrous effect is 
equaled in Albert Diirer’s picture of the expulsion of Adam and 
Eve from the Garden of Eden by an angel wearing a flounced 
petticoat. The same artist, in his scene of Peter denying Christ, 
depicts a Roman soldier quietly enjoying a pipe of tobacco. 

“Of all the artists who have sinned against propriety or proba- 
bility the Dutch and Flemish have been among the most eccen- 
tric. In the Museum of Vienna there is a picture of ‘Christ Bear- 
ing the Cross,’ by Peter Brueghel the elder, which shows Christ 
carrying His burden, while a monk, crucifix in hand, exhorts the 
two thieves to die repentant. . . 

“Nicholas Poussin has represented the deluge with boats at 
hand ready for use, and on another canvas Rebecca at the Well is 
seen with Grecian architecture in the background. And ina 
picture representing ‘ Lobsters in the Sea, Listening to the Preach- 
ing of St. Anthony of Padua,’ the lobsters are red, altho, as yet, 
it is fair to presume, unboiled. A French artist has depicted the 
Lord’s Supper, the table being ornamented with tumblers filled 
with cigar-lighters; and the Virgin Mary, in another work of the 
same nationality, is helping herself to a cup of coffee from a 
chased coffee-pot. 

“But drollest of all blunders is that which portrays the Garden 
of Eden with Adam and Eve in all their primeval simplicity, 
while near them, in full costume, is seen a hunter with a gun, 
shooting ducks.” 





NOTES. 


IT is reported that ‘“‘ Treasure Island” (which Mr. E. C. Stedman says he 
reads once a year regularly) was read by Mr. Gladstone when first published, 
and that one of his family has had to reread it two or three times since to 
keep up with him in discussing the different methods of the many murders 


THE New York 7ridune has the following ‘‘dig’’ at “‘poster art”: 
‘Whenever you see a picture and are unable to tell whether it is a cloud, 
a butterfly, a river, a map of South America, or a woman, you should go 
into esthetic raptures at once: for the picture is a modern poster and high 
art.” 


ITALO CAMPANINI, the famous tenor, very well known in the United 
States, died in Parma, Italy, last week. Besides being the greatest tenor 
of his time, he was remarkable for the immense scope of his repertory, 
which included nearly eighty operas, the tenor réles of which he conld sing 
at a few hours’ notice. 


CONAN DOYLE recently told the following Stevenson story at the Omar 
Khayyam Club, London: “Inresponse to an invitation from Stevenson to 
visit him in Samoa, Mr. Doyle asked the great romancer how one got 
there. ‘Oh,’ said Stevenson, ‘you go to America, cross the continent to 
San Francisco, and then it’s the second turning to the left.’” 


IBSEN himself can not be a merry personage, at least you might judge 
that much from his works. 7he Bookman says that “somebody told him 
that in the Paris Figaro there was an article on ‘ The Influence of Ibsen on 
Modern Painting.’ ‘What in the world is my connection with that?’ he 
cried, and burst into hearty laughter. It was the only time that I ever 
heard him laugh.”’ 


WHEN J. M. Barrie was invited by the Aberdeen corporation to lecture a 
year or so ago, he wrote in reply expressing thanks, but adding: ‘On the 
few occasions on which I have been on a platform, I wished to get beneath 
it. Inever did lecture, and Iam sure I never could.’ Zhe Chap-Book re- 
calls an incident in which Barrie presided with dismal results at a Burns 
supper at Ayr. Zhe National Observer chaffed him unmercifully the next 
day for his gaucherie, and when his friends began to protest, it leaked out 
that Barrie himself had written the article. 


MAX NoRDAU tells the London Skefch that he is at work on a new book 
to be called ‘‘The Battle of the Drones.’”’ “I fancy,” he says, “it will be 
more or less an exposure of that world of finance which has become ore of 
the curses of modern life, especially in modern Paris. In it Iam giving 
a picture of what may be called German society in Paris—for you know 
there is a strong Teutonic element in the financial world, and it has inter- 
ested me much to note how those composing it become modified and, in a 
sense, transmogrified by a long residence in the French capital.” 


eMapHeeIe~ . 
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SCIENCE. 


THE INFLUENCE OF MIND IN EVOLUTION. 


[* an article under this heading a contributor to Natural 

Science (London, November), who signs himself ‘“ Eha,” 
maintains that those who rely on natural selection alone to ex- 
plain the development of living beings are leaning on a broken 
reed. In mind, and in mind alone, he says, we have the element 
that is needed to make this or any other assumed cause act in the 
right direction. He says: 


“Natural selection alone has always seemed to me utterly in- 
adequate to explain many of the phenomena which come under 
the notice of every naturalist. In fact, natural selection itself 
appears to require an antecedent cause. Look, for example, at 
the phenomenon known as protective resemblance or mimicry. 
If the likeness of an insect to a leaf, or of a twig, or another in- 
sect, often procures its escape from its enemies, then it is easy to 
see how natural selection may operate in maintaining and per- 
fecting that likeness, for those in which it is least exact will be 
soonest discovered and killed. But it is obvious that the resem- 
blance must be initiated and carried a certain length before natu- 
ral selection can begin to operate at all; for until the likeness of 
an insect to some other object is sufficient to cause it sometimes 
to be actually mistaken for that object, no step in the direction of 
that likeness can be of any advantage to the insect. Natural 
selection in this case must follow the same course as human selec- 
tion, which first put Darwin on the track of it. A breeder does 
not create varieties of pigeons, or fowls, or dogs; the utmost he 
can do is to seize upon any natural tendency to vary in a certain 
way, and perpetuate and accumulate it... . 

“What then initiates the likeness which natural selection per- 
fects into mimicry? Of course many causes may combine, of 
which some may be merely accidental, or many result from the 
conditions of the creature’s life. . . . When, however, one con- 
siders some of the more striking instances of mimicry, together 
with the manner in which they are associated with certain pecu- 
liarities of habit necessary to render them effective, all these ex- 
planations together fail to satisfy the mind; one is forced to the 
conviction that there must be some special influence at work con- 
forming the pattern to its copy.” 


After instancing some remarkable protective habits in certain 
insects, in which the behavior of the protected insect seems to 
indicate “the play of at least a dim kind of intelligence,” the 
author goes on to say: 


“If we could find any reason to believe that the consciousness, 
or volitions, of an animal may be among the influences which 
have worked toward the evolution of its color and form, then that 
is the direction in which I should look with most hope for the 
wanting explanation of these phenomena of mimicry and some 
others.” 


One would think that coloration, on which protective mimicry 
so often depends, could hardly be produced, or even modified, by 
any kind of intelligent action or will-power, but Darwin himself 
is here enlisted in favor of the author’s view, as follows: 


“Darwin’s explanation of the phenomenon of blushing is 
founded on the fact that ‘attention, or consciousness, concen- 
trated on almost any part of the body produces some direct physi- 
cal effect on it.’ From this he goes on to argue that ‘whenever 
we believe that others are censuring, or even considering, our 
personal appearance our attention is vividly directed to the outer 
and visible parts of our bodies, and of all such parts we are most 
sensitive about our faces, as no doubt has been the case during 
many past generations. Through force of association the same 
effects will tend to follow whenever we think that others are 
considering, or censuring, our actions or character.’ ‘By fre- 
quent reiteration during numberless generations the process will 
have become so habitual, in association with the belief that others 
are thinking of us, that even a suspicion of their depreciation will 
suffice to relax the capillaries, without any conscious thought 
about our faces.’ We have Darwin on our side, then, if we be- 
lieve that some effect may be produced on the skin of an animal’s 
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body, not only by its attention being directed to its own appear- 
ance, but by anything which has become associated in its con- 
sciousness with its own appearance.” 


This is next applied ingeniously to several concrete cases of 
mimicry, including the well-known one of the chameleon, in 
whose case the suggestion is made that “a sense of the colors of 
surrounding objects is blended with the consciousness of conspic- 
uousness which affects the skin, and operates through it.” The 
instinct of the quail, which leads it to hide itself when a hawk is 
about, is in like manner supposed to lead to “some physical in- 
fluence . . . exerted byits consciousness on its skin and . . . on 
the feathers growing out of it,” resulting finally in a change of 
color to correspond with that of the stubble in which it crouches. 
The author acknowledges that all this is tentative and crude, but 
he thinks that some such factor as this must be reckoned with 
before we have solved the problem of evolution. He concludes 
as follows: 


“T referred to the tendency of Darwinism to lead its devotees 
into avery materialistic way of regarding animals. It will be 
difficult for those who have succumbed to that influence to allow 
so much significance to the consciousness of a mere insect, or 
even a bird, as my suggestions imply; but is it not possible that 
we have been all along underrating the degree of intelligence ex- 
ercised by even the lowest animals in the direction of their lives, 
and so turning away our attention from a factor which is certainly 
there and may have had an unsuspected share in the evolution of 
animal forms? There are two faculties which broadly distinguish 
animal from vegetable life, namely, perception and action conse- 
quent on perception, in other words, the exercise of mind, and 
it seems to me that it is to these that we should first look for an 
explanation of any phenomenon which, like mimicry, prevails 
widely in the animal, but scarcely, if at all, in the vegetable 
kingdom.” 





ELECTRICITY DIRECT FROM COAL. 


E have already described several inventions having for 
their object the production of electrical energy directly 
from that contained in coal, without intervention of furnace, 
steam-boiler, and dynamo. It can not yet be said that experts 
have agreed that any one of them is what it claims to be. We 
now translate from Gaea (Leipsic, December), an account of a de- 
vice newly described by a German physicist. As he claims only 
to have solved the problem in principle, and not to have reached 
the practical or commercial stage, perhaps we may place confi- 
dence in his account. At all events it seems more likely every 
day that some one will solve the question, and that ultimately- we 
may get electric energy, as we now do heat-energy, direct from 
coal. Says the note in Gaea: 


“In order to utilize in the form of electricity the energy con- 
tained in coal, it is now necessary to turn it first into heat. This 
heat is turned into mechanical energy in the steam-engine, and 
this runs a dynamo from which the desired electric energy is ob- 
tained. This manifold transformation gives us at the end, as 
electric energy, only a small part of the energy that was in the 
coal. The very numerous efforts to obtain the electric energy 
directly from the coal has thus far led to noresult. Ina recent 
paper before the Electrotechnic Association, Dr. Alfred Coehn 
has now described a series of investigations that have led at least 
to a partial solution of the question. Dr. Coehn has been study- 
ing the changes that coal undergoes in sulfuric acid under the in- 
flence of the electric current. He finds that under certain condi- 
tions there is a complete combustion of the coal within the acid, 
with the formation of carbonic acid. A slight change in the 
conditions substitutes for the gaseous combustion of the coal a 
solution of it in the acid. Dr. Coehn shows that in this solution 
we have the carbon in a form in which it is able to follow the 
electric current. But if this is so the carbon can be deposited 
from the solution by the current, like a metal. A series of ex- 
periments were described before the Association that dealt with 
such phenomena. After Dr. Coehn had proved that he could 
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treat carbon as a metal, he used the results that he had reached, 
in the construction of a galvanic element in which, instead of the 
usual zine as the negative electrode, carbon was used. But while 
with zine there are a large number of the metals that. can be used 
as the positive electrode, with carbon we are limited to the few 
substances that are more electronegative than carbon. Peroxid 
of lead in the form of a storage-battery plate was used. By the 
use of such an element the problem is solved, theoretically at 
least The element shows an electromotive force of 1.03 volts 
and gives a current directly from the carbon, which is changed 
in the cell into products of combustion.”—7ranslated for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 





GIANTS AND DWARFS. 


IANTS and dwarfs, according to a recent suggestive paper 
read by Hastings Gilford before the Royal Medical and 
Chirurgical Society in London, are not only sufferers from dis- 
eased conditions, but from the same disease—that known as 
“acromegaly” or abnormal development of the extremities. Says 
The Hospital, in commenting on this paper: 


“Of course every one admits that some men may be large and 
others small without in any way departing from the normal in 
regard to the relation of their different parts, and that we may 
thus have men who are perfect tho gigantic in every part, while 
also we may have dwarfs who are but men on atiny scale. But 
it is pointed out that neither all giants nor all dwarfs are built 
with such symmetry, and that while tiny dwarfs may have big 
heads and an intelligence quite precocious, giants are very com- 
monly not built on an equally large scale all through. The idea 
is then suggested that both dwarfism and giganticism are but 
diverse manifestations of one condition—disease if one likes so to 
call it—the dominant feature of which is not largeness nor small- 
ness, but lack of proportion between the different parts, taking 
different forms according to the time of life when it occurs. 
Under the name of acromegaly, we know of this as a disease 
which shows itself as an abnormally large development of the 
extremities, and it is said that many so-called giants are but spec- 
imens of this disease, and that some of them are as small in some 
parts as they are large in others. On the other hand, in certain 
cases which were described by Mr. Gilford, while the frame as a 
whole was small, the head was large, as also were certain parts 
of the skeleton; and the intellectual development, altho not per- 
haps marked by brilliancy, was at least far more advanced than 
that of other children of the same age. The possibility of such 
disturbances of proportion being due to some such morbid condi- 
tion affecting the development as to deserve the name of a disease 
is all the more interesting from the fact that, altho such cases as 
those related by Mr. Gilford are undoubtedly rare, no one can 
walk about in that vast pathological museum which the streets of 
London form to those who have an observant eye, without per- 
ceiving that in slighter degree signs of partial dwarfism or gigan- 
ticism are by no means of uncommon occurrence among people 
who, in one way or another, succeed in earning their living in 
competition with normal man—if there be such an animal.” 


The British Medical Journal, October 31, says in criticism of 
the same paper : 


“Mr. Gilford certainly seemed to establish his point that the 
two cases—the one described by Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson ten 
years ago and the other observed recently by himself—were ex- 
amples of a peculiar form of disease characterized by arrest of 
development and premature senility. He showed grounds for 
believing that certain dwarfs who have been exhibited from time 
to time as curiosities were probably examples of this disorder, 
possibly in a somewhat modified form. His speculations as to 
the possible relation of the condition to acromegaly raise a ques- 
tion of much pathological interest, but it may be doubted whether 
the evidence is sufficiently strong to bear the suggestion that all 
dwarfs belong to the same class. It seems very possible that we 
have to do with more than one pathological factor.” 





” 


“THE Irish Gardeners’ Association,”’ says the Revue Scientifique, * will 


celebrate at Dublin on December g the third centenary of the introduction 
of the potato into Ireland. On this occasion there will be held an exhibi- 
tion of the different known varieties of this useful tuber, and there will be 
lectures and discussions regarding its culture, its diseases, etc.” 
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HOW AND WHY WE SHOULD WATCH THE 
CLOUDS DRIFT. 


y= of the most important elements in weather prediction is 

the direction of the wind, and by this is meant not the local 
currents near the surface, but the great and more steady ones 
high in the air. The surest way to get the trend of these is to 
watch the clouds that drift along with them. 
easy matter to tell in what direction the clouds are moving, but 
M. J. R. Plumadon, the French meteorologist of the Puy-de 
Dome observatory, tells us that it is by no means what it seems. 


It would seem an 


We translate below what he says on the subject in an article in 
Les Sciences Populaires, Paris; 


“The direction followed by the clouds in their passage across 
the sky constitutes, with the height of the barometer and the 
temperature of the air, the three principal elements by whose 
aid we foretell the weather by purely local observations. The 
clouds do not move haphazard; they obey the general atmos- 
pheric movements, and their motion is regulated by the law of 
Buys-Ballot; that is, they so move that the atmospheric pressure 
is always less on the right than on the left of the cloudy current. 
This is a consequence of the earth’s rotation and of the solar 
action in displacing the air from the equator toward the poles. 
When the clouds come from the south they indicate that a mini- 
mum of pressure exists in the west; when they move from the 
north, that proves that there is a center of low pressure toward 
the east, and soon. The observation of the clouds thus enables 
us to know: 1, the approach of centers of disturbance; 2, the 
relative position that we occupy in the region where these centers 
may cause atmospheric perturbations. 

“By cembining these data with the indications of the barome- 
ter and taking account of the season of the year, we may, after 
judicious experimentation, be able to foretell the morrow’'s 
weather with great probability of exactness. . . 

“It is, then, a matter of great interest to determine the move- 
ment of clouds exactly. The determination is effected easily and 
quickly when one is accustomed to it. But for persons who are 
not used to the process, it is troublesome and almost always 
somewhat inexact, because of certain illusions that one must 
know how to avoid. 

“The first condition to fulfil is to know the orientation of the 
place of observation. That presents no difficulty for localities 
where we live or with which we are familiar; for others it is nec- 
essary to use a small compass,-taking care to remember that the 
geographical north does not coincide exactly with the magnetic 
north. . 

“To know exactly the direction of motion of the clouds it is in- 
dispensable that the observer’s head should remain immovable ; 
it isa good thing to furnish it with something to lean against. 
We must also have a fixed point of view situated in the direction 
of the visual ray, that is, directed toward the cloud to be observed ; 
the corner of a house, the branches of a tree, the sash of a win 
dow can serve for this purpose. 

“The observatories commonly employ for current observation 
of the clouds a special apparatus known as the ‘nephoscope ;’ it 
is a mirror of black glass on which have been traced with a dia- 
mond concentric circles and also diameters 45° apart. The mir- 
ror can be turned in its own plane and about its center by the aid 
of a proper mounting, a vertical strip divided into millimeters is 
fixed on the edge; it moves with the mirror and can be raised and 
lowered. The observer looks at the instrument so as to see the 
image of a cloud reflected at its center, and at the same time, by 
combining the motions of the mirror and the vertical strip, the 
end of the latter is brought into such a position that it also is pro- 
jected on the center, on the image of the cloud. If the cloud is 
motionless, its image will remain at the center. If the cloud 
moves, its reflection will leave the center and the radius that it 
follows will indicate the direction of motion. 

“The height of the end of the vertical strip above the mirror, 
and the number of seconds taken by the image to move from the 
center to one of the concentric circles, enable us to determine the 
angular velocity of the observed cloud. To obtain the actual 
velocity—that is, the distance moved over in a given time—we 
must know the height of the cloud above the mirror. In using 
the nephoscope, a fixed position for the observer is obtained by 
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the necessity of looking at the end of the strip in such a way that 
it is always in line with the center of the mirror. .-. . 

“The price of the instrument is quite high; so we advise 
meteorologic stations and individuals who do not wish to obtain 
it, but who desire to determine with precision the directions of 
clouds, to use the following arrangement, which is both good and 
cheap: 

“On four posts three to four yards high, fixed in the ground so 
as to form a square whose diagonals are respectively north and 
south and east and west, are fastened the four angles of a wooden 
frame on which wires are stretched parallel to the diagonals. 
The posts serve as resting-places for the observer's head, and he 
can thus very easily determine the direction followed by the 
clouds by watching them and the wires at the same time. 

‘“*As much as possible he shouid observe the regions of the sky 
that are not too far from the zenith, and choose for observation 
clouds that are very distinct and not too large. It is important, 
in fine, to prove that the whole cloud is moving in the same direc- 
tion, which it is not always easy to do when the cloud is of vast 
dimensions. By limiting the observation to the displacement of 
one of the edges or of a part of the cloud, large errors may be in- 
troduced, especially in the case where the mass of the cloud has 
only a slight velocity. For if the cloud is increasing in size it 
may happen that the eastern edge may appear to move east, the 
southern edge south, etc. 

“If we have to do with long cirrus clouds we should look at the 
axial region, which is also the whitest, the clearest, and keeps its 
shape longest. 

“There is one illusion that must be carefully guarded against. 
It is generally produced when one is looking at the same time at 
very high and very low clouds. . . . The first seem to move 
slowly, because they are far away, while the second appear to 
move rapidly because they are nearer. So, even when the two 
are following a common direction, the higher will appear to be 
moving in the opposite direction to the lower. . . . 

“A good point of view, and above all a nephoscope or the sys- 
tem of wires described above, prevent this illusion, which is very 
common, and which affects many persons, even when they think 
they can avoid it.”— 7rans/ated for Tue Lirerary DicEst. 





Submarine Photography.—The most recent develop- 
ments in this branch of photography, regarding whose early 
stages we published an illustrated article several years ago, are 
thus summarized in 7he Photographic Times (November) by 
Lieut. Albert Gleaves, following an article by Captain Boiteux, 
of the Brazilian navy, in the Boletino do Club Naval. Says 
Lieutenant Gleaves: “This application of photography is not 
new, but previous attempts have been barren of practical results. 


Once realized, however, the hydraulic engineer will have a sure 


method of estimating for any kind of submarine work. It will 
be useful alike to the navy and merchant marine in the inspec- 
tion of under-water bottoms when docking is not possible, and in 
the examination of sunken wrecks. By this means the floor of 
the sea may be investigated, and the flora and fauna of the ocean 
depths photographed and studied. In naval warfare the sub- 
marine camera will establish the location of booms, torpedoes, 
and mines. Two essentials are requisite for the satisfactory 
working of the apparatus: there must be sufficient light, and the 
camera must be absolutely water-tight. Captain Boiteux obtains 
his light from an incandescent lamp of the Bernstein system, 50 
volts and 5 amperes, which is secured in a box on the top of the 
diver’s helmet. The light is projected in a cone to a reflector 
placed in the rear part of the box, and then passes through a 
glass in the front part. The lamp may be fed by a dynamo or 
accumulator in a steam launch. The photographic apparatus 
consists of a detective camera (short focus) in a hermetically 
sealed metallic case. The case has glass windows corresponding 
to the objective and view-finder, and is carried in a box attached 
to the diving-suit. The lens is operated by a screw passing 
through the water-tight case. The results of experiments with 
these instruments are reported to be excellent; objects at a dis- 
tance of 3 meters [nearly 10 feet] could be seen as plainly as by 
daylight and were readily photographed.” 





THE Pennsylvania Railroad Company is so well satisfied with its test of 
screw-propelling ferry-boats that it is equipping its new ferry (to Twenty- 
third Street, New York), with them. 
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HOW TO DIVIDE AN ANGLE INTO ANY DE- 
SIRED NUMBER OF EQUAL PARTS. 


HIS is a very old problem in geometry, over which many 
men, both wise and foolish, have puzzled their heads and 
wasted their valuable time. It is now known that it can not be 
solved by purely geometrical methods, except in special cases; 
but there are several ways of solving it mechanically, of which 
one of the latest, 
which is described in 
Cosmos, October 31, 





will be very interest- 
ing to students of 
geometry and to 
draftsmen. Says this 
journal : 





“The division of a 
given angle into any 
required number of 
equal parts is a prob- 
lem that, as every one 
knows, interested the 
ancient geometers es- 
pecially. The mod- 
erns have shown that 








FIG. 1. this question can be 
solved only by an 
equation . . . that can be constructed with rule and compass 


only in particular cases. We are thus led, in practise, to usea 
divided arc, which, it must be confessed, is not very satisfactory, 
when, as is commonly the case, it is small and arbitrarily gradu- 
ated. 

“An inventor, M. von Koppen, has recently patented a device 
called the ‘universal- 
instrument,’ which fa- 
cilitates the process 
greatly and gives at a 
single stroke all the 
points of equal division 
of the arc included be- 
tween the sides of the 
angle. 

“Tounderstand more 
easily the principle of 
the method, let us sup- 
pose at first that we 
have to do simply with 
the division into equal 
parts, not of an angle, but of the chord of the corresponding 
arc. We trace (see Fig. 1) on transparent paper a series of equi- 
distant parallels A, B,C, ); . . . and onanother sheet of paper, 
another identical series a, 4, c,d. . . . Place one sheet over the 
other at the given angle J/ON, so that the extreme lines A and 
a will respectively cover the sides of this angle 4/O and NO. 
The other lines will form 
a network of identical 
diamond - shaped figures, 
whose apexes will be ar- 
ranged regularly in two 
series of straight rows, 
one parallel and the other 
perpendicular to the bi- 
sector of the angle. On 
the fourth in order of these 
rows we find in 1, 2, 3, 4. 
5 the points of division 
into four equal parts of 
the chord 1, 5. 
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FIG. 3. “The method followed 

for the division of arcs is 

similar, the only difference being that straight parallel lines are 
replaced by curved lines 2B, C, D, £, which intercept on arcs 
described from a common center O, and on one side of a straight 
line A, portions of the same length but otherwise arbitrary. 
Likewise, but in a contrary direction, we proceed [on another 
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sheet] from the straight line a, with the curves 4, ¢, d, e 
(Fig. 3). 

“This having been done, we can divide the angle J/OWN into 
equal parts, by superposing the two sheets so that the centers O, 
and o coincide with the apex of the angle and the straight lines 
A anda with its sides O1/,ON. The twosystems of curves form 
a network of curved figures whose points lie regularly on arcs 
whose common center is the apex of the angle. So that all that 
is necessary to find the points that will divide the arc into any 
number of given parts is to look for the row that contains the 
same number of these points, plus one. 

“The inventor makes these curves on transparent sectors S,S,, 
that turn on a pivot on which also turns a straight rule (Fig. 2). 
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FIG. 4.—DEVICE FOR THE TRISECTION OF AN ANGLE. 


But, clearly, we may adopt any other arrangement, such as that 
which consists in the use of simple sheets of oiled paper ; it would 
be just as easy to make the centers coincide with the summit of 
the angle. 

“The Revue du Genie Militaire reminds us, in mentioning 
this note, of an excessively simple mechanical process that may 
be employed to determine rapidly the bisector of an angle—an 
articulated lozenge formed of rules whose two sides are applied 
to the sides of the angle, when the fourth apex will give one point 
of the bisector. 

“We profit by the occasion to notice a little device that is al- 
most as simple, based on the same principle, and giving mechan- 
ically the trisection of an angle (Fig. 4). 

“The rules OA, OD form with CE and £/ a jointed parallel- 
ogram whose apex £ moves in a fifthrule OC ; OC is then always 
the bisector of the angle AOD, no matter what this angle may be. 

“The sides of theangle COZ and its bisector OD are related in 
the same way. The result is that, no matter how great the total 
angle AOB may be, the three angles at its apex are always 
equal. We should add that the point /—the intersection of the 
tules £7 and /H—is on the bisector of the total angle and can 
thus be used to determine its direction. 

“Tf this little instrument be made with a little care, with flat, 
thin, metal rules, it can do good service. 

“But it has also done some bad turns to students with more 
good-will than knowledge; some of these, seeing the facile play 
of these jointed polygons, have tried to reproduce them with 
compasses, without heeding the advice of their elders; . . . is it 
necessary to add that they have succeeded only in wasting a 
good deal of their time?” — 7ranslated for Tur Literary 
DicEsT. 


How Much Water Should We Drink ?—“ According 
to Professor Allen,” says Zhe Medical Times, “we should drink 
from one third to two fifths as many ounces as we weigh in 
pounds. Therefore, for a man weighing 168 pounds there would 
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be required fifty-six to sixty-four ounces daily, or from one and 
one half to four pints. This 7he Journal of Hygiene regards as 
a very indefinite answer. The amount of water required depends 
on the season of the year, the amount of work done, and the kind 
of food eaten. In hot weather we require more than in cold, be- 
cause of the greater loss through the skin, tho this is in part made 
up by the lesser amount passed away through the kidneys. If a 
man labors very hard he requires more than if his labor is light. 
A man working in a foundry, where the temperature is high and 
the perspiration profuse, not infrequently drinks three or four 
gallons daily. If the food is stimulating and salty, more water is 
required than if it is bland. Vegetarians and those who use 
much fruit require less water than those who eat salted fish and 
pork, and often get along on none except what is in their food. 
In most cases our instincts tell us how much water to drink far 
better than any hard or fixedrule. For ages they have been ac- 
quiring a knowledge of how much to drink, and transmitting that 
knowledge to descendants, and if we follow them we shall not go 
far out of the way. It is of more use to us to know that pure 
water is essential, and that zmpure water zs one of the most 
dangerous of drinks, than to know how much of it is required 
daily. If one lives in a region where the water is bad, it should 
be boiled and put away in bottles well-corked in an ice-chest, 
and, in addition, one should eat all the fruit one can, if fruit 
agrees. Fruits contain not only pure water, but salts which are 
needed to carry on healthfully the functions of life.” 





Effects of X Rays on the Skin.—Evidence continues 
to accumulate that exposure to X rays has an effect on the skin 
resembling sunburn, altho authorities seem to differ regarding 
the cause, some attributing the result to the X rays themselves, 
and others to some accompaniment of them. Prof. W. M. Stine, 
of the Armour Institute, Chicago, writes to The Electrical Re- 
view, November 18, regarding a typical instance of this X-ray 
“sunburn” that hasrecently come under hisnotice. Hesays: “At 
intervals The Electrical Review has published accounts of burns 
and inflammations resulting from long exposure to Réntgen 
tubes. The subject is one whose importance is constantly in- 
creasing, and the experience of trustworthy investigators should 
receive early publication. ‘This is more necessary since the use 
of Réntgen tubes for therapeutic and diagnostic purposes is be- 
coming general, and experiments are being prosecuted by many, 
whose experience in physical manipulations is limited.” After 
describing the case, which closely resembles those already re- 
ported by others, Professor Stine goes on to say: “ Enough has 
been so far developed in such connection to conclude that the 
effects are not due to the X rays, but rather to ultra-violet rays, 
which are always present to a greater or less extent. It is note- 
worthy that such effects only result from exposure to the focusing- 
tubes, when, owing to the concentration of energy, ultra-violet 
rays of considerable intensity must be produced.” 





SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


AFTER relating several anecdotes of cases where flowers have proved 
injurious when kept in the bedroom of invalids, 7he Hospital says: “It 
is not necessary to comment at length upon cases like these. They tell 
their own story, and point their own moral. The rule should be that, 
where flowers are kept in bedrooms, they should be changed frequently, 
and those which yield a heavy odor should not be preserved after the day 
is over. In sitting-rooms the case is somewhat different ; but even in them 
flowers should not be kept for more than a few days, and the vases in 
which they are placed should be well washed out with hot water once or 
twice a week.”’ 


DORMANN, a German experimenter, states in the Flektrische Anzeiger, as 
abstracted in 7he Electrical World, that he has exposed dry plates in an 
enclosed holder to the sun’s rays and obtained no effect, but when exposed 
to the rays of the moon during a night they were completely blackened. 
Pieces of metal produced no shadows, showing that they did not absorb 
these rays, which therefore traverse materials opaque to X rays; masonry 
was the only material found which was opaque to them. When the moon 
was near the horizon shadows similar to those produced by X rays were 
obtained. Black materials near the plate, especially when they touch it, 
produced stronger light effects and in some cases the structure of the 
wooden case was shown on the plate; the rays seemed to pass more readily 
through the densest bodies. The author suggests that the rate of oscilla- 
tions of these rays is still greater than that of the X rays. His results 
have apparently been confirmed by no other investigator, and have not 
attracted much attention. 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


DR. STORRS’S FIFTY YEARS. 


HE fiftieth anniversary of the pastorate of Rev. Richard S. 
Storrs, D.D., over the Church of the Pilgrims in Brooklyn, 
was made notable by tributes of esteem to the eminent divine and 
pulpit orator from many quarters. In Brooklyn the event was 
celebrated by a series of meetings and services of various kinds, 
beginning with a service in the Church of the Pilgrims itself on 
Sunday, November 15, with an anniversary sermon by Dr. Storrs, 
in which he reviewed the history of the church for the last half- 
century. Other gatherings to do honor to Dr. Storrs included a 
dinner by the Manhattan Congregational Association, a dinner by 
the Hamilton Club, a reception by the Congregational Club, and 
a popular meeting at the Brooklyn Academy of Music. In addi- 
tion to all this, Dr. Storrs was the recipient of congratulatory 
resolutions from many civic and religious bodies in various parts 
of the country. Among the editorial felicitations brought out by 
the event in the religious press, the following have been selected : 
In the course of a leading editorial on Dr. Storrs and his minis- 
try, The Outlook (Congregational, New York), has this to say: 


“In his ministry Dr. Storrs has emphasized the pulpit; personal 
visitation and ecclesiastical administration have taken a second 
place. In our judgment, the length of his pastorate and the suc- 
cess which has attended it bear witness to the wisdom of this 
course. We do not disesteem personal and pastoral work; but 
the first duty of the minister is to preach, and to pursue such sys- 
tematic courses of study on vital themes as will enable him in his 
preaching to be always an intellectual as well as a spiritual leader 
of his people. He who neglects his pulpit to become a mere social 
factor in the community, whatever spiritual force he may carry 
into his social intercourse, or to become a mere administrator of 
the energies of his church, however efficient he may be as a cap- 
tain of spiritual industry, will be liable to find his pastorates short 
ones, and very probably himself at fifty years of age without a 
pastorate.” 


The following is from an editorial note in The Advance (Con- 
gregational, Chicago) : 

Asked at one of the meetings what had been the principal aim 
of his ministry, Dr. Storrs replied (we quote from 7he Outlook's 
condensation) that— 


“he had not given up his pulpit to the discussion of political or 
ecclesiastical disputes. When he had had something to say on 
these subjects he had said them outside of his pulpit. Nor had 
he dwelt largely on subjects of social reform. His conviction was 
that the biblical way was the best, and that systems of theology, 
tho they must be at the base of every victorious church, need not 
be so much used in the pulpit. He perhaps had erred, but he felt 
that this method was correct, and he would follow it to the end. 
His controlling aim had been to act on the minds, hearts, and 
spirit of his congregation, and to preach according to the Gospel.” 

“The city of Brooklyn has no other citizen to whom it owes so 
much. His interest in the higher education of the people, as in 
the Packer Institute, historical societies, and other educational 
agencies, has been of the highest value. His impassioned inter- 
est in great causes and personages affecting human affairs has 
engendered a life-long enthusiasm for historical studies, but, 
above all, the study of the vital forces and conditions affecting 
the ever-forming history of the world. Among the half dozen 
greatest preachers of the last half-century in America, the com- 
mon consent of intelligent people will unhesitatingly and with 
loving heartiness, place the name of Dr. Storrs.” 


The Watchman (Baptist, Boston) gives its estimate of the 
Brooklyn preacher in the following words: 


“For twenty years he has stood at the head of the American 
pulpit. Other ministers have preached regularly to larger audi- 
ences, and filled a far larger place in the newspapers, but from no 
single pulpit in America have there radiated such wholesome and 
inspiring influences. Dr. Storrs is one of the most cultivated and 
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eloquent men in the country, but his unique power does not re- 
side wholly in these things. The supreme quality in his career is 
his symmetrical character, his poise of mind, his spiritual insight, 
his stedfastness of purpose, his large conception of the Gospel, 
and his unswerving loyalty to its spirit.” 


Under the heading “Fifty Fruitful Years,” the New York Od- 
server has a long and highly appreciative editorial on Dr. Storrs 
and his work. On one point it says: 


“As a theologian, Dr. Storrs, tho living in Brooklyn, has been 
representative of the best conservative and yet constructive 
thought of the New England from which hecame. He has found 
no new Gospel in Brooklyn during these fifty years, if he has 
found new brilliancies and beauties in the old Gospel of which his 
father was for a like period of fifty years an honored preacher in 
Braintree, Mass. It is difficult to see how any one could quarrel 
with Dr. Storrs’s orthodoxy, either as being insufficient or too 
insistent. He has always stood as a stanch defender of the faith 
once delivered to the saints, and the Manhattan Congregational 
Association, of which he is such a conspicuous and honored mem- 
ber, is noted for its conservatism and caution; but it should also 
be added that Dr. Storrs has never stood forth in any such dis- 
agreeably defiant way as would be calculated to needlessly stir 
up the hosts of liberalism so-called intoa frenzy of excited attack. 
He has been a defender of the faith rather than an offender of 
the faithful.” 


Dr. Storrs—whose full name is Richard Salter Storrs—comes 
of a ministerial ancestry. His father, of the same name, was 
pastor in Braintree, Mass., for almost, if not quite, as long a 
period as that of his son’s pastorate in Brooklyn, and the grand- 
father, also of the same name, was a chaplain in the Revolution- 
ary army and afterward pastor in Longmeadow church. The 
present Dr. Storrs was educated in Neonson Academy and 
Amherst College, in which he did not especially distinguish him- 
self, being, according to Dr. Edward Hitchcock, “physically 
lazy,” but showing signs of latent brilliancy. Bishop F. D. 
Huntington, a classmate, says the same thing in softer phrase: 
“His health was never greatly endangered by too diligent appli- 
cation to his studies.” Dr. Storrs was, however, the youngest 
member of his class, graduating in 1839 at the age of eighteen. 
He studied law for a few months in Rufus Choate’s office, then 
decided on the ministry, and went to Andover. His wife, whom 
he met here, was a niece of Wendell Phillips. His first charge 
was in Brookline, his second, in 1846, the church he now minis- 
ters to, then newly formed, being the first Congregational church 
in Brooklyn. Of his course during the troublous times preceding 
and during the late war, Dr. John Hall spoke in one of the anni- 
versary meetings as follows: 


“Dr. Storrs has represented here the principles of New Eng- 
land. In the long conflict between the forces on the side of free- 
dom and those on the opposite side, which terminated in the Civil 
War, and to the end of that contest on which the destiny of the 
nation hung, as well as since, he was never intemperate, but the 
always ardent, courageous, stedfast advocate of the good cause. 
He has never been of those who would sever the duty of patriot- 
ism from the obligations of religion. Partaking of the Puritan 
concern for the reform of society, he has never permitted a right- 
eous zeal to betray him into the maintenance of untenable princi- 
ples and unreasonable measures, which, by their extravagance, 
defeat the prime objects which their promoters really have at 
heart.” 


We quote also what the Springfield Republican has to say in a 
comparison of Dr. Storrs with Henry Ward Beecher: 


“For many years he and Henry Ward Beecher were friendly 
rivals; in the later years of Mr. Beecher’s remarkable career they 
were not friends, for reasons it is unnecessary to recall more par- 
ticularly ; perhaps there was some jealousy as well as rivalry be- 
tween them in their prime; but the two men were radically differ- 
ent—for where Beecher was impulsive, ardent, passionate, and 
superabundantin humor, Storrs was calm, reasoning, considerate, 
and devoid of humor, tho often manifesting a brilliant wit. Both 
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these orators were poetical, but while Storrs swept over vast 
fields with a lofty imagination, and his greatest orations have an 
epical quality—Beecher adorned his speech with a fine flow of 
fancy, and many a lyric passage, needing but small changes to 
make it verse, may be found in his pulpit discourses and his 
occasional speeches. Beecher had the more immediate inspira- 
tion; Storrs the deeper and stronger flowof thought. This hasty 
comparison is an aside in the story of Dr. Storrs’s jubilee, but it 
is such a comparison as is irresistible to any one contemplating 
the long years of labor side by side of two men so extraordinary 
as these.” 


In, the anniversary meeting held in Dr. Storrs’s own church, 
he was presented with a check for $5,000. In the closing meet- 
ing in the Academy he was presented by the citizens with a gold 
medal, on one side of which is the motto “ Merzto viget honore,” 
on the other a likeness of the Church of the Pilgrims. 





NEW FINDS IN EARLY CHRISTIAN LITERA- 
TURE. 


HE days of literary discoveries are by no means over. New 
finds from the department of the literature of the early 
church are again reported from Egypt, that seemingly bound- 
less storehouse of antiquities. A German archeologist, Dr. Rein- 
hardt, purchased a Coptic papyrus in Cairo and submitted it to 
the critical examination of Dr. Carl Schmidt, recognized as the 
leading specialist in the Fatherland on the subject of the church 
history of Egypt. The latter at once discovered that the new 
document contained the translations of three Gnostic works dating 
from the earliest Christian centuries. They are entitled: “The 
Gospel According to Mary, or the Apocrypha of John;” “The 
Wisdom of Jesus Christ ;” and, “The Acts of Peter.” The first 
of these three was known from a citation given by Irenzus in his 
work “Against the Heretics” (I. 29 sgg.), and used as basis of 
his characterization of the gnostic teachings and teachers. This 
is the first case in which we have the Gnostic system in its original 
form and not through the secondary sources of its opponents, the 
church fathers. In this respect the find is of a unique character. 
The new document is now in the possession of the Egyptian 
Museum in Berlin, and the famous church historian of the Berlin 
University, Professor Harnack, recently delivered an address in 
the Royal Academy of Sciences in the German capital on the 
importance of these new sources of our knowledge of the ups and 
downs of primitive Christianity. 

Another new find of this sort has just been published by the 
famous Armenian publication house in Vienna managed by the 
Mechithorist Brothers, namely, ‘“‘The Doctrine of the Apostles, an 
Apocryphal Book of the Canons, the Letter of James to Quadratus 
and the Canons of Thaddeus.” It is a work of 442 pages and is 
edited by Dr. Darshean, a member of the order. The volume 
itself brings only the Armenian originals, but Professor Vetter, 
of Tiibingen, in the Literorische Rundschau, No. 9, gives de- 
tailed and extended translations. The Doctrine of the Apostles 
begins with these words: 


“Doctrine of the Apostles after Christ had been taken up to 
His Father in heaven, how He gave them grace to do signs and 
wonders, and how the apostles received the gift of the Holy 
Ghost and the ordinances and the canons and the doctrine of the 
holy church.” 


The first canon reads as follows: 


“er 


[he apostles have ordained and determined that when one 
begins to pray and to worship the Divinity, he shall turn his face 
to the East, in accordance with the words of the Savior, who 
said, ‘As the lightning shines from the rising of the sun to the 
setting thereof, thus, too, shall the coming of the Son of Man 
be.’” 


Then, too, an account is given of the establishment of the dif- 
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ferent apostolic churches. The Letter of James, here called “the 
Bishop of Jerusalem,” has as its purpose to inquire, through Aris- 
tedes of Quadratus, who has been at Rome, what punishment 
the Emperor Tiberius had inflicted on the deceiving Jews, who, as. 
even Annas and Caiaphas now confess to Pontius Pilate, had 
bribed the watchmen at the sepulchre of Christ, so that they 
should deny that Jesus had risen from the dead. Quadratus is 
told to send a copy of his reply to the Apostle John at Ephesus, 
to Simon the Rock at Antiochia, to Mark at Alexandria, and to 
St. Paul at Thessalonica. Then too the letter speaks of the con- 
version of a number of prominent Jews to Christianity and of the 
attitude of Gamaliel awaiting the outcome of the Christian cause. 
The Canons of Thaddeus were intended for the city of Urha. 
The bishops of that city had addressed some questions to James 
concerning the management of the bishop’s office. These the 
apostle answers in agreement with the statements of “Brother 
Paul” in his Epistles. 
Dashean’s book is written in modern Armenian. 


MR. MOODY IN NEW YORK. 


HE recent meetings in New York, conducted by the evan- 
gelist Dwight L. Moody, were a notable success so far at 
least as the numbers in attendance were concerned. For three 
weeks meetings were held each week-day, except Saturday, in 
the large hall of the Cooper Union, and at each service the hall 
was crowded to the doors. On Sunday the meetings were held 
in the great auditorium of Carnegie Hatl, and this too was filled 
to overflowing. During all this series of meetings, Mr. Moody 
addressed himself chiefly to professed Christian believers and 
members of the churches, his avowed object being to arouse this 
class of people to more earnest and devoted Christian service. 
In an editorial note on these meetings, 74e Outlook has this 
characterization of the evangelist : 


“Mr. Moody himself offers a unique illustration of the power of 
a consecrated personality. Much that he says in the way of liter- 
alistic interpretation of the Bible carries no weight with many of 
his hearers, and yet he is a power among all classes of people. 
His power is in his personal nearness to God. That can not be 
concealed. Those who hear him are conscious that they are in 
the presence of a man of God, who knows by experience the great 
and vital truths of the Christian revelation. This is the secret of 
his power. The world cares little whether a man is liberal or 
conservative ; whether he believes in literal interpretations of the 
Bible or is an extreme high critic; whether he is a new theologian 
or an old theologian; it asks first, Is he a genuine man, full of 
the spirit of God, and one who is devoted to the advancement of 
the kingdom of God? Mr. Moody’s power lies in the fact that no 
one can doubt his genuineness or his consecration.” 


In an editorial on the meetings 7he Christian Work expresses 
the opinion that Mr. Moody has changed in several marked re- 
spects since 1876 when he conducted a similar campaign in New 
York. It says: 


“Not only has his style of preaching changed—his addresses 
are replete with a sententious wit and an aggressiveness which 
were absent from his preaching of twenty years ago when con- 
ducting meetings in this city—but he appears to have espoused 
the cause of the common people more specifically than he did in 
former years. Some may impute to Mr. Moody’s utterances a 
Socialistic spirit; but so far as they concern the poor and the 
lowly, what is this but following the example of the Master, who 
chose His followers from such men, and Himself sought the com- 
pany of the poorer, as He delighted to preach to them? Are we, 
after all, getting too much under the influence of wealth and class, 
and is this true of many of our ministers, who are under these 
repressive influences, however unconsciously? Mr. Moody evi- 
dently thinks so; and while we would not make too much of it, 
the fact is to be noted that the ministers of some of our wealthier 
churches have been conspicuously absent from his meetings, 
whereas twenty years ago they were present in force.” 
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In a reference to Mr. Moody and some of his utterances during 
the recent meetings, The Universalist (Chicago) says: 


“Mr. Moody has outlined a big campaign in warring against 
negatives and in arraigning ministers themselves. But then Mr. 
Moody is a big man and has both the courage and the language 
of hisconvictions. One of the results of his effective work is that 
money is constantly flowing in to him from liberal-hearted Chris- 
tian people from all over the world. He handles, it is said, and 
pays out as much as $10,000 a week in works of charity, his latest 
donation being the sum of $100,000 received from a banker of New 
London, Conn., the money to be spent under the advice and 
direction of Mr. Moody in his educational work in this city and at 
Northfield, Mass. Mr. Moody is an excellent illustration of what 
zeal and earnestness even without more than ordinary education 
can accomplish, once the whole man is given to the work.” 





PRESIDENT SCHURMAN ON THE BIBLE. 


RESIDENT J. G. SCHURMAN, of Cornell University, 
recently delivered an address on the Bible before a uni- 
versity audience, for which The Churchman (Protestant Episco- 
pal, New York) takes him severely to task. It declares that his 
address was full of “glaring falsifications and mistakes” and not 
a few amusing and amazing blunders, which it proceeds to point 
out. Among other things, it appears that Dr. Schurman made 
several references to the new Archbishop of Canterbury, and laid 
special emphasis on the changed attitude of Dr. Temple and of 
theologians generally since the time when the Bishop contributed 
his celebrated article to the volume “ Essays and Reviews.” Re- 
ferring to this, Dr. Schurman called the attention of his auditors 
to the “great advances which had been made since 1860 in men’s 
ideas of the Bible.” On this utterance 7he Churchman thus 
comments : 


“If there were any graduates of the Union Theological Semi- 
nary present, they must have smiled or started at the amazing 
revelation that ‘Thirty years ago the Bible was conceived of as 
one book, made up, it is true, of parts; . . . but essentially one 
book.’ The speaker considered ‘that one of the best lights which 
has been turned upon the Bible is the simple statement that the 
Bible is not one book “like” the works of single men like Milton 
or Shakespeare.’ Shades of Origen and Jerome—to announce 
this fact as a recent discovery, when the very word Bible means 
books, and not book! Was it necessary really to tell a university 
audience what has been an elementary fact in biblical study since 
the day of Ezra?” 


Later in his address, Dr. Schurman goes on to say that when 
the “Essays and Reviews” were attacked in 1860, it was supposed 
by the Christian world in general that “the true and only satis- 
factory guaranty of the Christian religion was the miracles of 
which we have records in the Bible.” On this 7he Churchman 
remarks : 


“This is a very rash and inaccurate statement. Christian evi- 
dences neither begin nor end in the record of miracles. The evi- 
dential force of miracles was primarily and principally realized 
by those who saw the miracles performed. These ‘signs’ were 
of true significance to the eye-witnesses of them. Belief, confi- 
dence, faith, were the results in the minds and consciences of 
those who saw the sick healed and the dead raised. Dr. Schur- 
man thinks that convictions founded on the witnessing of mira- 
cles are ‘illogical.’ But religious belief is sometimes superior 
to logic. These convictions were real and potent. On these 
convictions the church was built, and in the power of these con- 
victions heathenism was swept away and abolished.” 


In the conclusion of its editorial consideration of Dr. Schur- 
man’s utterances, The Churchman says: 


“It is very disappointing to those who belong to the church that 
points to the Bible as a book containing the Word of God, to see 
the head of a large and influential American university speaking 
so loosely and recklessly about this venerated volume. Much of 
what Dr. Schurman has said about the oracles of God seems to 
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be merely the outcome of irresponsible garrulity, redeemed by a 
somewhat sanctimonious tone from rank irreverence. . . . 

“We utterly condemn the way in which the president of Cornell 
undertakes to handle questions with which he shows so slight an 
acquaintance; and we ask the Christian parents of New York 
State whether they consider such addresses as the one recently 
delivered in Barnes Hall likely to serve the end of sound learning 
and reverence for religion among the young people who formed 
no small part of that ‘university audience’ ?” 





ARE MISSIONARIES TOO HAUGHTY? 


HETHER our foreign missions are a “lamentable failure 
or a“ glorious success” seems to depend upon one's point 
of view. Dr. Paul Carus, editor of 7he Open Court (Chicago), 
a paper devoted chiefly to the study of philosophy and compara- 
tive religion, adopts the “lamentable-failure” view, and in an 
article (November 12) endeavors to give a reason for the “fail- 
ure,” which is dye, mainly, so he thinks, to the haughtiness with 
which the missionary presents his message. As an illustration of 
this haughtiness he quotes stanzas from the well-known hymn 
beginning 
“From Greenland’s icy mountains.” 
The first stanza he commends for its praiseworthy spirit; but the 
next he finds very offensive : 
‘* What tho the spicy breezes 
Blow soft o’er Ceylon’s isle, 
Tho every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile ; 
In vain with lavish kindness 
The gifts of God are strown, 


The heathen in his blindness 
~ Bows down to wood and stone.” 


On this he comments as follows: 


“The Singhalese people are neither vile nor idolatrous ; they are 
famed as the gentlest race on earth, and their religion is Bud- 
dhism. Their worship consists in flower-offerings at Buddha- 
shrines, but even the most ignorant of them are aware of the fact 
that a Buddha statue is not the Buddha himself. Protestants 
make similar accusations against the Roman Catholics, when 
they ought to distinguish between practises resembling idolatry 
and idolatry itself. 

“Tf Buddhists sent missionaries to our country who sang such 
stanzas to us, how should we like it? It is certain that mission- 
ary hymns which denounce the people of Ceylon as ‘vile’ do not 
help Christians to make converts among them. 

“The hymn continues : 

‘Can we, whose souls are lighted 
With wisdom from on high, 


Can we to men benighted 
The lamp of life deny?’ 


“The poet intends to glorify ‘the light from on high,’ but he 
exalts himself as belonging to those ‘whose souls are enlightened 
with wisdom from on high’—which makes a great difference! 
His noble zeal for spreading the truth appears as pharisaical self- 
conceit, and can only give offense to those whom he wishes to 
convert. Thus it is natural that when Christian missionaries 
speak of love, Buddhists accuse them of haughtiness and pride.” 


Another needless cause of offense. Dr. Carus thinks, is the re- 
quirement on the part of the converts of “a surrender of habits 
and customs which they can not give up without cutting them- 
selves loose from their traditions which necessarily and naturally 
have become most sacred to them.” “If missionaries can not find 
a modus vivendi for [Chinese] converts by which they can pre- 
serve their hallowed family relations and continue to hold their 
ancestors dear, we can not blame the Chinese Government for 
regarding Christian missionaries as a public nuisance.” The 
spirit which should animate us, the writer thinks, is admirably 


expressed by Rev. George T. Candlin, a Christian missionary of 
Tien-tsin, as follows: 


“We must begin by giving one another credit for good inten- 
tions. I do not see why we may not commence at once by the 
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leading representatives of the various faiths who were present at 
Chicago, including all the distinguished representatives of Chris- 
tianity, with Mr. Mozoomdar, Mr. Dharmapala, Mr. Viveka- 
nanda, Mr. Ghandi, the Buddhists of Japan, the high priest of 
Shintoism, and our friend Mr. Pung, entering into direct covenant 
with each other: 

“1. Personally never to speak slightingly of the religious faith 
of oneanother. This I understand does not debar the kindly and 
reverential discussion of differences which exist, or the frank 
utterance of individual belief. 

“2. Officially to promote among their partizans, by all means 
in their power, by oral teaching through the press, and by what- 
ever opportunity God may give them, a like spirit of brotherly 
regard and honest respect for the beliefs of others. 

“3. To discourage among the various peoples they serve as 
religious guides, all such practises and ceremonies as, not consti- 
tuting an essential part of their faith, are inimical to its purity 
and are the strongest barriers to union. 

““4. To promote all such measures as will advance reform, 
progress and enlightenment, political liberty and social improve- 
ment among the people of their own faith and nationality. 

“s. To regard it as part of their holiest work on earth to enlist 
all men of ability and influence with whom they are brought into 
contact in the same noble cause. 

“To these articles I heartily subscribe myself. 
why others may not.” 


I do not see 





DID LUKE PUBLISH TWO EDITIONS OF THE 
ACTS ? 


ROBABLY the most interesting question that has been raised 
in recent years in the department of biblical literature is 
one with reference to the literary history of the Book of the Acts. 
It has been known all along that there were two types or kinds of 
manuscripts, not only of this book, but also of the Gospel accord- 
ing to Luke. These two types presented regular agreements 
and disagreements, and these latter were so marked that it 
was impossible to conceive that the readings of the one class 
should, by the ordinary processes known to the student of manu- 
scripts, have been derived from theother. Recently a new theory 
has been advanced and advocated in a Latin work by the philo- 
logian Frederick Blass, of the University of Halle, who maintains 
that these disagreements do not find their explanation in text cor- 
ruption or in the theory that the book is a composite from differ- 
ent sources, but in the fact that the author himself, St. Luke, 
issued the book first in a rough shape and afterward in a revised 
form, and that the two classes of manuscripts, called respectively 
the Eastern and the Western, simply represents these two edi- 
tions of the text. 

This new solution of an old problem has been steadily gaining 
in favor ever since its announcement, while few if any scholars 
directly antagonize it. Probably its most pronounced protagonist 
among theologians is the veteran and versatile Professor Zéckler, 
of the University of Greifswald. In the “Greifswalder Studien,” 
a collection of scientific theological researches published in honor 
of the twenty-fifth academic anniversary of Professor Cremer, the 
New-Testament specialist, his colleague, Zéckler, discusses in 
detail the Blass theory and warmly approves of it. It appears 
from this essay that the older and rougher text is found chiefly in 
the famous “Codex Bezz” of the University of Cambridge, which 
agrees with a number of Syriac and other manuscripts, but asa 
group are called the “Occidental” or “ Western” text, while the 
text of the Acts as found in our ordinary Bibles, reproduced from 
the great manuscripts of the Vatican, Mt. Sinai, and elsewhere, 
is the more polished and finished text, called the “Oriental” or 
“Eastern.” Zéckler also draws attention to two other important 
facts, namely, that Blass’s discovery is only relatively and not 
absolutely new, and that the famous Dutch scholar and critic, 
Clericaus, more than a hundred years ago, had proposed an ex- 
planation not differing materially from that of the Halle savant. 
He further shows how easy the idea of revising his text might 
have occurred to St. Luke, from the fact that it was not a rare 
thing for authors of that and of earlier times, both among the 
Jews and among the Greeks, to publish two and more editions of 
their own works, often in revised shape, and that this custom 
was continued by the fathers of the Christian church. Examples 
among the Greeks from the writings of Demosthenes, among the 
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Jews from the writings of Philo, among Christians from the wri- 
tings of Tertullian and Lactantius, are furnished in corroboration 
of this theory. It would thus not have been an unusual thing for 
Luke to have issued a twofold edition of his record of the doings 
of the apostles. 

In The Sunday School Times (November 14) there is a discus- 
sion of this question, in which a number of the divergencies of 
the two editions are given. Thus in chap. v. 15, the older or 
“Codex Bezz” form adds the words: “And they were delivered 
from every sickness which each one had.” To the eighteenth 
verse of the same chapter this addition is made: “And each one 
went to his house.” To the words of Gamaliel, v. 39, the addi- 
tion is made: ‘Nor can kings and tyrants therefore refrain from 
these men.” In vi. 1 this “Codex Bezz,” otherwise also called 
“Codex D,” adds to the close: ‘ By the deacons of the Hebrews.” 
In v. 11 this addition is found: “Since now they could no longer 
resist the truth.” Concerning Simon the sorcerer, that codex re- 
ports: “that he did not cease to weep continually.” In chap. ix. 
30 it reports that the brethren had brought Saul to Cesarea “ dur- 
ing the night.” In some cases the codex betrays the closest 
knowledge of details; as, for example, in the report of Peter’s 
release from prison the current account states that he passed out 
of prison, and went upon the street; but Codex D inserts here 
the words “they descended the seven steps.” And again in xix. 
g we are informed that this reasoning of Paul in the school of 
Tyrannus took place “from the fifth to the tenth hour.” 

A close examination of these differences have convinced Blass 
and Zéckler and others that the two classes of readings must be 
the independent work of one and the same man. As the older 
type of variants presents on the whole a f/us, and this f/us is of 
a kind that shows the author knew what he was writing about 
from personal information, the two-edition theory is regarded as 
the only satisfactory explanation of the old literary enigma in 
biblical literature. 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


PROFESSOR HEADLAND, of the Peking University, is authority for the 
statement that the Emperor of China is now systematically studying the 
New Testament and is at present reading the Gospel of St. Luke. 


AT the beginning of the present century the Bible could be studied. by 
only one fifth of the earth’s population. Nowit is translated into languages 
which make it accessible to nine tenths of the world’s inhabitants. 


PROF. HENRY DRUMMOND’S pupils in the Free Church College, Glasgow, 
were told by one of his colleagues at the opening of the fall term that since 
midsummer there had been marked progress in Professor Drummond’s 
condition, visible not only to his friends, but certified to by his doctors. 


THE Secretary of State for India has made this strong statement: ‘The 
Government of India can not but acknowledge the great obligation under 
which it is laid by the benevolent exertions made by missionaries, whose 
blameless example and self-denying labors are infusing new vigor into the 
stereotyped life of the great population placed under English rule." 


THE Episcopal Church in Boston has arrived at the conclusion that the 
older ways of carrying on missionary work in the larger cities are not 
productive of the desired results. It has consequently decided to make 
a trial of the church army system, which is commended, after experience, 
by Episcopalians in New York. Two posts are to be established. 


ABOUT £400,000 was beqeathed to the Church of England and the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel by the late Alfred Marriott, of Grange 
Hopton, Mirfield, Yorkshire, England. The testator directs that the money 
shall be devoted toward the erection of churches in the poorest and most 
thickly populated districts in the metropolis or in foreign parts, or in 
endowing and enlarging hospitals or refuges for orphan children or fallen 
women. 


AN unusual amount of ecclesiastical patronage has fallen to Lord Salis- 
bury. Within fifteen months he has, with translations from one diocese to 
another, appointed the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the bishops of Win- 
chester, Rochester, Chichester, Newcastle, and London, and Peterborough-- 
seven in all. As there are thirty-four bishops, it follows that in a year 
and a quarter Lord Salisbury has appointed more than a fifth of the whole 
bench. During his present and preceding terms of office combined, he has 
appointed twenty-four of the bishops—practically three fourths of the 
whole number. 


“THE plan for church unity proposed by the Bishop of Western New 
York in his conference sermon is one of the most exquisite pieces of humor 
in theological literature,’ remarks 7he Christian Leader (Univ.) of Boston. 
**It was not intended to be facetious, for in all seriousness the Bishop pro- 
claimed the generous whole-heartedness of his church—or fhe church— 
toward all others, saying: ‘We do not ask other churches to come to us; 
we only ask that they become like us; assume the position we hold, and 
we will come to them.’ In the interest of church unity, the Episcopal 
Church is ready and willing to take a progressive step from where it now 
is to where it now is.” 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


THE ASPECT OF AFFAIRS IN TURKEY. 


ORD SALISBURY having definitely put an end to all talk 
of isolated action on the part of England against Turkey by 
the admission that Great Britain is not strong enough, from a mil- 
itary point of view, to attempt such a task, the European govern 
ments once more apply themselves to the task of devising some 
means of concerted action. M. Hanotaux, the French Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, declares that the Sultan will be forced to give 
better treatment to the Armenians. The attitude of France, as- 
sisted no doubt by Russia, caused the Sultan much uneasiness, 
and he lost no time in informing the French ambassador that re- 
forms had already begun. Thespecial courts formed for the trial 
of Armenian insurgents have been disbanded, and the Armenians 
who had been arrested on suspicion only have been discharged. 
The British press, on the whole, is pleased to see that something 
is done to solve the Armenian question. The Daily Mail, Lon- 
don, says: 


“We have no wish to underrate the importance of these recent 
events. France is undoubtedly at the present moment speaking 
for Russia, and possibly for the whole of Europe; and it may be 
that the exchange of views between the Emperor of Russia and 
his ally elicited not only a general accord in policy, but a deter- 
mination henceforth to adopt more rigorous and imperative meas- 
ures in dealing with the Sultan. We hope this is so, and that, if 
the new arrangement be definitely settled, the powers will decline 
once more to be the dupes of a broken promise and a perjured 
faith.” 


The Westminster Gazette hopes that France will watch the 


Sultan closely, as all the world knows his promises are not to be 
relied upon. ‘The paper adds: 


“Nevertheless it may be said at once that no one in this coun- 
try will in the least degree grudge France the honor and glory of 
procuring a settlement, if it can be procured, and that, on the 
contrary, we all welcome this proof that she and Russia—for in 
this matter the two are one—are willing to move themselves even 
if they are not willing to see any one else move without their 
consent.” 


The St. James's Gazette is inclined to think that British 
diplomacy has not been attended by its wonted success in the 
matter. “We hope it is not profane or unpatriotic,” says the 
paper, “to point out that it is neither the wrath of God nor the 
wrath of England which has produced this bounteous crop of 
promises. The Sultan declined to be frightened either by Provi- 
cence or Lord Salisbury. He has given way when Russia and 
France took up the matter inearnest.” The Journal des Débats, 
Paris, says: 


“Never has the European concert been more clearly manifested. 
The difficulties which stood in its way have been surmounted. 
Every nation has had a share in bringing about this result, and 


our share has neither been the last nor the least prominent. The 


Sultan certainly knows this, for he sent for M. Cambon to tell 
him of the decisions he had come to, and it would certainly be 
unjust not to acknowledge that he has acted spontaneously. The 
Armenian question is not settled, but it is in a fair way to a solu- 
tion.” 


The Sultan, who is a little afraid of the press just now, has 
sent one of his adjutants to the correspondent of the Pesther 
Lioyd, Budapest, to explain why he is unable to carry out re- 
forms in a thorough manner. His emissary spoke, in substance, 
as follows: 


The Sultan can not but acknowledge that he has not followed 
very closely in the lines laid down by the Berlin convention, and 
that Europe has aright to complain. But the reason is that he 
is short of cash. The Balkan states and other countries that owe 


‘him tribute have never paid up. Why does not Europe see that 
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he gets his money if Europe wants him to carry on expensive 
reforms? How is he to pay his debts if he can not realize on his 
credit? 


The Amsterdam Hande/sblad thinks this is very funny, and 
hopes the Armenian committee in London will drop a penny in 
the poor Sultan’s hat. Abdul Hamid will then change Armenia 
into a veritable paradise. As a matter of fact the Sultan has 
opened a subscription list among his faithful subjects. Chris- 
tians, too, are permitted to contribute. But the wicked news- 
papers are informed that this “voluntary” tax is collected at the 
sword’s point. The need of financial reforms as a basis for all 
others is nevertheless admitted. The /reze Presse, Vienna, 
says: 

“Turkey can not help herself, the powers must therefore give 
guaranties to such financiers as may be willing to assist the Sul- 
tan. Without financial assistance the Sultan can not fulfil the 
demands of Europe. Nor is it impossible to extend the credit of 
Turkey. The country possesses immense natural wealth, which 
is only waiting development. Its economical condition is full of 
vitality. If Turkey were set on her legs in a fair way, she would 
use all her strength to restore her credit.” 


The Kolnische Zeitung, Cologne, believes that a European 
conference will speedily be called together at the instance of 
Russia, and that the financial affairs of Turkey will form the first 
subject for discussion. The NMovoye Vremya, St. Petersburg, 
says: 


“Such a conference could not but lead to the desired result—the 
safety of the Sultan’s Christian subjects. Already the hint con- 
veyed to Constantinople through the French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs has had a beneficial effect. Europe has ceased to be 
moved by the jealousy of her diplomats, and reform has begun in 
earnest in Turkey. If it is not carried out according to the 
wishes of the powers, if friendly advice fails to impress the Sul- 
tan, then coercion must be resorted to on the part of Russia and 
France.”— 7ranslations made for Tue LiTERARyY DIGEsT. 





RUSSIA THE PEACE-MAKER. 


HE Russian official press has indorsed Prince Bismarck’s 
latest revelations in a most peculiar manner. France isin- 
formed by the Russian papers that Russia will not encourage a 
breach of the peace for the purpose of giving back to France her 
lost provinces. The Vzedomostz, St. Petersburg, thinks that, as 
there must be victor and vanquished in every struggle, the wisest 
thing for the defeated is to forget their losses. Other papers 
point out that France and Germany both have a golden opportu- 
nity to become friends as mutual friends of the third party, Rus- 
sia. The Grashdanin asserts that all Europe should take greater 
interest in colonial affairs, since the boundaries of Europe can 
not be changed except atan immenseexpenditure. The Gazze/a, 
St. Petersburg, says: 


“The idea of a war of revenge must be given up by the more 
chauvinistic of our French friends. Russia has forgotten the 
harm France did to her in the war of 1812. She has also forgiven 
the bombardment of Sebastopol. Austria has forgotten the war 
of 1866, in which Prussia defeated her, and is now the firm ally 
of Germany. Germany has often suffered defeat at the hands of 
France, but she has forgiven it. France and Germany must be- 
come friends, and the time is auspicious for their better under- 
standing, for the Emperor of Russia is anxious to see the hatchet 
buried for good between the two great Western nations. For 
the sake of acommon friend Frenchmen and Germans alike can 
take a step which their pride alone prevents.” 


The French papers have taken up the cue, with the exception 
of a few extreme Chauvinists and the Socialists. The latter op- 
pose a better understanding with Germany on the supposition 
that the influence of the “ Prussian tyrant” would retard the social 
revolution. The government organs, notably the 7emfs, believes 
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that an extente with Germany would be advantageous to the colo- 
nial aspirations of France. The Germans, altho doubting that 
France is prepared to forget the war of 1870, on the whole agree 
with Prince Bismarck’s organ which says that the Continental 
powers must give Russia a free hand against England.— 7rans- 
lations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





AMERICA’S DIPLOMATIC VICTORY. 


‘pee assent of Great Britain to submit the Venezuelan diffi- 

culty to arbitration is not regarded as a “complete back- 
down” by the American press alone. The whole civilized world, 
outside of the British Empire, takes that view. In the smaller 
European countries the settlement is viewed with considerable 
distrust, because one of the principal partners in the game, Vene- 
zuela, is not asked to appoint arbitrators. The official press of 
the great powers is unanimous in declaring that England does 
not represent Europe if she acknowledges the Monroe doctrine. 
Many English papers, however, assert that England has got ex- 
actly what she wanted all along, and that her attitude determines 
the future aspect of international law with regard toall American 
questions. Zhe Daily News, London, says: 


“The essential point which British Ministers from first to last 
kept in view was the case of actual British colonists settled on 
territory in dispute between the two governments. With regard 
to such parts of the territory as is not actually settled—no matter 
how valuable and productive it may turn out to be—Lord Salis- 
bury has been ready to submit it all to the hazard of arbitration. 
But what he has declined to do is what Lord Rosebery and Lord 
Kimberley, even more emphatically, declined to do before him— 
namely, to submit to such hazard the fortunes of British sub- 
jects in actual occupation of soil under the British flag.” 


The London Dazly Chronicle, which is censured severely be- 
cause it followed the American custom of claiming to exercise 
influence over the destinies of the country, still insists that 
England and the United States would have gone to war if its 
own energetic efforts had not prevented suchacalamity. For the 
actual settlement, however, this paper has some misgivings. It 
thinks England may have come out of the affair second-best. It 
says: 

“ Apparently (tho it is not very plain) there is to be arbitration, 
limited only by certain rights of settlement on the part of our 
colonists. These are, we gather, to be indefeasible in certain 
circumstances, and for shorter terms, we suppose, they are to 
convey certain claims, presumably of compensation, and are to be 
subject to examination of title. This seems a rather puzzling 
statement, and we doubt whether the ‘settled’ colonists, who are 
mostly natives or half-castes, exist in any great numbers. But we 
suppose that it is all right.” 


The Speaker, London, finds some comfort in the manner of 
appointment of the arbitrators. It says: 


“If it be true that the commission is to consist of two persons 
chosen by the Lord Chief Justice of England and two chosen by 
the Chief Justice of the American Supreme Court, together with 
an umpire, we shall have to chronicle another very desirable in- 
novation, for hitherto arbitrators have always been appointed by 
the executives of their respective countries. Nor is it meet to 
omit a word of praise for the courtesy and discretion shown by the 
commission now sitting at Washington in announcing that under 
the circumstances they would not feel it their duty to report. 
On the whole, Lord Salisbury is to be heartily congratulated on 
getting so well out of a very awkward situation.” 


The Chronicle, Newcastle, thinks it necessary to remind Amer- 
ica that England assented to arbitration from sheer good-nature, 
and adds: “All the same, it is as well to keep in mind that the 
lion can not always be depended upon to take the twistings 
kindly. England, when occasion arises, will know as well how 
to maintain her dignity and defend her possessions as any nation 
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in the world.” Zhe Weekly Scotsman, Edinburgh, acknowl- 
edges that the United States has now become the guardian and 
champion of the South American republics, and continues : 


“The arrangement concluded by the two governments applies 
not alone to the Venezuelan boundary, but to other matters of 
dispute which may arise between the great English-speaking 
peoples. . . . In the face of this far-reaching arrangement, the 
original question in dispute between British Guiana and Vene- 
zuela sinks into utter insignificance. Out of the heart of the 
great peril which the closing months of last year brought forward, 
threatening nothing less than war between the two kindred peo- 
ples who have more than others the peace and progress of the 
world in their hands, the British and American diplomatists have 
drawn a fresh and close pledge of friendship and cooperation. 
Of Lord Salisbury especially it may be said that ‘from the nettle 
Danger he has plucked the flower Safety.’” 


The number of British publications that regard this ending to 
the Venezuelan difficulty as absolutely humiliating to England is 
nevertheless very considerable. Zhe Times says: 


“From the point of view of the United States the arrangement 
is a concession by Great Britain of the most far-reaching kind. 
It admits the principle that in respect of South American repub- 
lics the United States may not only intervene in disputes, but 
may entirely supersede the original disputant and assume exclu- 
sive control of the negotiations.” 


The St. James's Gazette says: 


“It is, we suppose, hopeless to expect a full and precise state- 
ment of the actual terms of the Venezuela ‘settlement.’ Hopeless 
because we imagine that the great point of this arrangement is 
that neither of the parties concerned should for the present know 
exactly what is done. Possibly Venezuela and the colony of Brit- 
ish Guiana, whose interests are directly touched by the question, 
will find out in due course where the balance of gain and loss lies. 
In the mean while, for the people of Great Britain and the United 
States, the whole affair is to be involved in a fog of confusion, 
under cover of which it may gradually drift out of sight, amid 
shouts of triumph from either side of the ocean. What is the use 
of diplomacy if it can not make a muddle and call it victory ?” 


United Ireland, Dublin, which still voices the opinion of the 
Parnellite Home-Rulers, expresses its delight at the settlement 
in the following terms: 


“Some time ago the Britishers were aghast at the thought of 
arbitration on this subject. With what characteristic celerity 
have they come down! That Monroe doctrine is an excellent 
remedy for obese audacity and the blustering froth of the bully.” 


The Week, Toronto, says: 


“In fact, the United States will henceforth be responsible for 
the way in which all the central and southern states of this con- 
tinent behave themselves toward all the great powers of Europe. 
She must see that they keep the peace unless she is prepared to 
pay the damages. Whether this sudden and tremendous exten- 
sion of the Monroe doctrine is or is not a good thing for the United 
States, it certainly is very advantageous to Great Britain. She 
has had chronic trouble with half-civilized and turbulent neigh- 
bors whom this self-constituted protector will now be forced to 
police in her interest.” 


The 7Zemps, Paris, is convinced that “ Britain’s retreat” author- 
izes the United States to interfere in any trouble likely to arise in 
future between Great Britain and an American country, and won- 
ders “how John Bull feels after swallowing the pill.” The /Jour- 
nal des Débats, Paris, says: 


“ At first it seemed as if Great Britain would not brook the in 
terference of the United States any more than other countries. 
But this ending to the matter shows that appearances are decep- 
tive. Altho both parties may have been anxious to settle the 
business peacefully, there can be no doubt that the will of the 
United States has prevailed. The litigation is now to be sub- 
mitted to arbitration, which is all the United States demanded 
from the first. In spite of all opposition on the part of Great 
Britain, the Monroe doctrine has been applied. This fact should 
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not be lost sight of by the powers which possess colonies on the 
American Continent.” 


The Nieuws van den Dag, Amsterdam, says: 


“The most curious phase of the whole matter is that a settle- 
ment has been arrived at without consulting the state most inter- 
ested. The question now remains: Will Venezuela abide by the 
decision of the arbitrators? If not, then will the United States 
force Venezuela to submit? It is very likely that the South 
American republics will be less anxious to pick a quarrel after 
this, and also less willing to trust their affairs to Uncle Sam.” 


’ The Kreuz Zettung, Berlin, also believes that the most impor- 
tant point gained by the United States is that England must, in 
future, settle all similar differences with the United States Gov- 
ernment, the South American states having no voice in the mat- 
ter. The Vossische Zettung thinks that the British press, ‘“ hav- 
ing eaten the leek,” will boast all the more of British superiority. 
The official Norddeutsche Allgemeine indorses fully the opinion 
of the Kélnische Zeitung, Cologne, which says: 


“England has not come out of the affair with much honor. The 
bluff of the Americans was in the first place a success, as it caused 
England to submit to the appointment of the Venezuela commis- 
sion. And now England willingly acknowledges the Monroe 
doctrine. The American papers are therefore not in the wrong 
if they talk of a complete back-down on the part of England. 
We wish, however, to state right here that England stands per- 
fectly isolated in the establishment of this precedent. Germany 
at least will never permit a foreign power to interfere if she finds 
it necessary to defend German interests in South or Central Amer- 
ica."— Translations made for Tue Literary DicEst. 





MENELIK AND HIS PRISONERS. 


HE Italian Government does not seem to make much head- 
way in the endeavors to obtain the release of the Italian 
prisoners from the Negus of Abyssinia. The mission of Mgr. 
Macarius, the special envoy of Pope Leo, has been a complete 
failure. Menelik informed the Apostolic Delegate that he had a 
high regard for the Pope, but that “business is business.” So 
the Italian Government is thrown back upon the alternative of 
continuing the war, for which at least 50,000 troops will be 
needed, since 25,000 met with such signal defeat, or to give up all 
hope of retaining her colonial possessions, at least at their present 
extent. If the war is continued there is also the danger that the 
prisoners will be sacrificed to the fury of the Abyssinian populace, 
an event which would seriously endanger the stability of the Ital- 
ian Government. The prisoners number about 1,300. 

The Birshewiya Viedomost?, St. Petersburg, brings the follow- 
ing opinion of Colonel Leontiew, the Russian adviser of Menelik : 

“The Italian prisoners are not treated badly, but the Italians 
are mistaken if they think that the Negus will release the prison- 
ers ere peace has been definitely concluded. Menelik will not re- 
lease the prisoners for money. He does not want money. He 
wants to be master in his own house, and it is likely that he will 
demand the retreat of Italy from their African colonies altogether. 
That is why the Italians are not in a hurry to come to terms. 
Menelik is ready for a new war. He has 200,000 men, well disci- 
plined and fairly well armed, and ready to defend their country. 
A large force would be necessary to overcome the Negus.” 

The Secolo, Milan, says: 

“Our Governmeut has once more been forced to ask the good 
offices of Russia on behalf of the prisoners. Luckily this has not 
beeninvain. The Czar has instructed the Holy Synod to procure 
through the Abyssinian clergy humane treatment for our country- 
men. The release of the prisoners has not yet been obtained from 


‘the Negus. General Valles and Major Nerazzini can not make 


any impression upon Menelik. The latter is completely under 
the influence of the Swiss engineer Ilg, who represents the French 
capitalists whose money has enabled Abyssinia to make a suc- 
cessful stand against Italy. Major Nerazzini has been instructed 
to come to terms with Ilg, in order to facilitate the peace negotia- 
tions.”— Translations made for Tue Literary Dicest. 
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WHY THE TRANSVAAL IS ARMING. 


HE Transvaal Government is quietly but effectively adding 
to the defenses of the country. Rifles and ammunition 
have been purchased in large quantities, siege guns have been 
added to the artillery of the Republic, and forts are being raised 
around Pretoria to make the capital virtually impregnable. A\l- 
together more than $5,000,000 has been spent on armaments by 
the Boers since the Jameson raid. Their determination to meet 
British encroachments with an armed hand is best illustrated by 
the attitude of their clergy. ‘The minister exercises an influence 
in the Transvaal second only to that of the Puritan preacher in 
the early days of our history. Rev. Van Aken, a missionary re- 
cently returned to the Transvaal from Matabeleland, expressed 
himself to the Vo/ksstem, Pretoria, to the following effect : 


The Chartered Company will be forced to do something to re- 
vive its waning fortunes. In Rhodesia its position is not at all 
secure. Not only the Matabele hate the English, but also the 
Mashonas. The latter used to be under the yoke of the Mata- 
bele, but they complain that English tyranny is far worse. ‘The 
Matabele always left us something, but the English rob us of all 
our cattle and land,’ cry the Mashonas. The Mashonas also relate 
that the Matabele were bribed to submit to Rhodes. They are 
well armed, and manufacture theirown ammunition, and will rise 
again to obtain more bribes. The Chartered Company is bank- 
rupt, its only hope is another raid into the Transvaal, and the 
Executive Committee of the Republic will do well to watch the 
chiefs who are on the side of the English. 


Meanwhile the Johannesburg Englishmen continue to agitate 
against the Boer Government, not only in the Johannesburg 
press, but also in the English papers. The fact that the Boers 
seek to neutralize the numerical strength of the British element 
in the mines by encouraging immigration from other countries 
causes much dissatisfaction among the British, especially as the 
Germans and Dutch are willing to become loyal citizens of the 
Transvaal. A correspondent of Zhe Scotsman, Edinburgh, 
writes : 


“The law provides that only burghers [citizens]—by birth or 
naturalization—can be enrolled as volunteers, and naturalization 
must be preceded by two years’ residence and registration in the 
Veld-cornet’s book. ‘The franchise law is strictly applied when 
the English-speaking Uitlander applies for naturalization, which 
is not often; but when a Hollander or a German is found willing 
to bear arms and swear obedience to the Government, the resi- 
dential qualification is quietly dispensed with, and he is promptly 
enrolled as a patriot and a defender of the powers that rule in 
Pretoria.” 


The L£xfress, Bloemfontein, thinks it quite likely that the 
South African Republic will sooner or later renounce the shadowy 
suzerainty of Great Britain. “England established it by main 
force,” says the paper. “The Transvaalers do not like it, and they 
can not be blamed if they remove it by main force as soon as they 
regard themselves equal to the task.” On the other hand, the 
British press is searching for some cause which may serve as an 
excuse for England to attack the Transvaal. Zhe Daily Mail, 
London, says: 


“The Transvaal is at this present moment directing oppressive 
measures against Asiatic traders. These Asiatic traders, these 
Hindu merchants, are British citizens. The flag which protects 
us must and shall protect them. Our empire knows no distinc- 
tions of creed, race, or color. We are therulers of India; the 
Hindus should be watched with the same vigilant care as our own 
Anglo-Saxon emigrants.” 


The Volksstem, however, declares that England must first put 
the Hindus on an equal footing with Englishmen in India ere 
she can justly censure the Transvaal for discriminating against 
Asiatics. Another point on which the English seek a quarrel is 
the new press law of the Transvaal. Zhe Times writes, in sub- 
stance, as follows: 
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This law makes criticism of the actions of Government as dan- 
gerous as the gag-laws of the Second Empire in France. The 
clause which provides that obnoxious foreign journalists may be 
banished reminds one of the most dangerous weapon of the Rus- 
sian police. Probably the law is regarded as a purely domestic 
affair, with which England has nothing todo. But it will not do 
to have it applied to Englishmen, unless the Transvaal wishes to 
have the right to administrate her internal affairs canceled. 


The Vossische Zeitung, Berlin, replies to such sallies on the 
part of the English papers as follows: 


“It is to be deplored that the Transvaal Government is forced 
to resort to such laws, but no fair-minded person will deny that 

















IT’S A FUNNY WORLD! THE BRITISH PRESS COMPLAINS THAT THE TRANS- 
VAAL SPENDS MONEY ON DEFENSES, 


—Kladderadatsch, Berlin. 


they are necessary to overcome British agitators. The reference 
made by 7e Times to the convention of 1884 is altogether out of 
place. That treaty gives to England only some shadowy author- 
ity regarding the foreign policy of the South African Republic. 
The new laws are directly the outcome of Jameson’s raid and 
the agitation at Johannesburg.” 


The most legitimate reason for Transvaal armaments and the 
legislation against political agitators is, however, to be found in 
the fact that the British public still refuse to indorse the finding 
of the British court in the Jameson case. Mr. David Draper, a 
well-known authority on geological subjects and the Secretary of 
the South African Geological Society, has been asked to lecture 
at the Imperial Institute in London. He has lived in the South 
African Republic for a long time, but retained until now his 
British citizenship, out of deference to his father’s wishes. Dur- 
ing the Johannesburg troubles, however, he joined the law-and- 
order party. Thisfact became known before he began to lecture, 
and the gentlemen of the audience—the Imperial Institute is not 
open to the masses—would have mobbed him if he had not been 
protected by the attendants. In opening the way for discussion 
on the subject of the paper, the chairman appealed for fair play 
to the lecturer, but was met with the observation that “men who 
fought against their country deserved no fair play at the hands 
of true Britons.” Zhe Home News, London, says: 


“No doubt Mr. Draper’s subject—‘The Auriferous Conglom- 
erates of South Africa’—was not political. It could, however, 
not be expected for a moment that the personality of the lecturer 
would be ignored by any audience the Institute might gather to- 
gether, and the result of permitting him to appear has been to 
confer upon the Imperial Institute the undesirable advertisement 
which disorderly heckling and scenes verging on riot will assur- 
edly constitute. That such things should be risked in an insti- 
tute founded as a monument to the unity of the Empire under 
Queen Victoria, was a mistake of the gravest character.” 


The Colonies and India, London, says: “ 


“Of course, the hostility to the lecturer arose out of the reports 
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freely circulated that he was associated with the Boers at the 
time of the Jameson raid, and this really appears to be a fact, 
altho the statement that he fired upon his own countrymen at 
Kriigersdorp is not as well authenticated. There seems little 
room for doubt, however, that Mr. Draper is a renegade English- 
man, since he took his place in the Boer line of guard round 
Johannesburg; and altho his paper was of scientific interest only, 
and did not in any way introduce political matters, it is little 
wonder that Anglo-Africans in London who happened to be pres- 
ent could not restrain their feelings.” 


The St. James's Gazette mildly censures the chairman for pro- 
tecting the guest of the Institute. It says: “And Mr. H.C. Rich- 
ards, that sturdy Jingo, in the chair too!—what was he doing in 
that gallery, stoutly defending a Boer sympathizer against the 
partizans of Jameson? We should have expected to see him 
hoisting a Union Jack, and leading the patriotic raid rather than 
resisting it.” It should, however, be pointed out that the major- 
ity of the British papers are not proud of this incident. Most of 
them passed over it in absolute silence. Some afterward cen- 
sured such of their contemporaries who mentioned it. Others 
gave the simple facts of the case, but refrained from treating it 
editorially, and in 7he Speaker we even find a criticism adverse 
to the character of the men who attempted to mob the lecturer. 
The paper says: 


“TI know nothing about Mr. Draper, except that he opposed 
Dr. Jameson’s raid into the Transvaal last January. As that 
raid has been pronounced neither more not less than a criminal 
act of filibustering by the decision of a British court of justice, 
one would like to know upon what grounds of honor or patriotism 
the men who took part in the violent exhibition of last night will 
attempt to justify their conduct.”— 7vrans/ations made for Tue 
LITERARY DIGEsT. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


THE present year has been remarkable for the many convictions for 
lése majesté in Germany. The state attorneys of the different provinces 
have been on the lookout for expressions of disrespect to the Emperor in 
the newspapers, and fines ranging from $2.50 to $100 have been inflicted. 
The Saturday Review, London, wonders that so intelligent a people as the 
Germans do not rise in open rebellion at this gagging of the press, 


IT has happened in Europe that individuals have thrown themselves 
before an advancing train in the hope of recovering substantial damages 
from the railroad companies. In Japan such an attempt would be futile. 
The Japanese argue that, since the train can not get out of the way, men 
must, and the father ofachild killed by an engine was fined heavily for 
allowing his child to cross the line while a train was approaching. In 
a like manner the owner of a cow was punished for allowing the bovine to 
commit suicide by charging an express. 


WHILE King George of Greece was staying at the Park Hotel in Wies- 
baden a few days ago, he noticed a window-pane upon which his father, 
the King of Denmark, had cut his name with a diamond, King George 
took off his own diamond ring and engraved his name below his father’s. 
A few hours afterward the Czar saw the window and immediately cut his 
name. Then came the Kaiser, who added his name to those of the three 
royalties. A British diplomatist and an American millionaire are now 
striving to outbid each other in order to get possession of the illuminated 
piece of glass. 


IT is not easy to see how Italy can escape another war with Abyssinia. 
The Negus Menelek refuses to release the Italian prisoners—some 2,0eo in 
number—except for an exorbitant ransom, and his troops are harassing the 
Italian outposts of Erythrea, altho the Abyssinians have to cross a desert 
for the purpose of getting at the Italians. In the Italian army the convic- 
tion is rampant that a new struggle is about to begin. The French papers 
relate that whole companies of Italians are deserting in consequence. The 
German correspondents find that as many as nine men have deserted from 
one regiment. As the German army loses only 150 men a year on an aver- 
age, out of a total of nearly 500,000, the Berlin authorities think that the 
discipline of the Italian army is very bad. 


IN spite of the enthusiasm of the French for Nicholas of Russia, Emperor 
William remains to them the most interesting of European sovereigns, 
The wildest stories are in circulation about him. He visits Paris frequent- 
ly in secret, dispenses charity, walks the streets of the mighty Babel on the 
Seine disguised, and endeavors in every way to steal the hearts of French- 
man. In the Cours-la-Reine is a house where he meets the only woman he 
really ever loved, a French countess, of course. When he pays his visits 
there he is faithfully guarded by the French police, etc. The best story, 
however, is thatthe Emperor went to the palace at Versailles when the 
Czar was at Paris. There stood the Teuton autocrat, fuming with rage 
because the heart of Paris went out to his great Northernrival. He folded 
his arms, he knit his brows, and he gnashed his teeth, etc. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


GRANT’S EARLY LIFE. 


AMLIN GARLAND makes a very promising beginning 
with his story of Grant’s life (A/cClure’s Magazine, De- 
cember), and the interesting incidents of the boyhood period of 
the future great soldier are reinforced with an abundance of in- 
teresting illustrations. Grant’s father, Jesse, is described as a 
man of marked energy, strong physically and mentally, but pos- 
sessed of many idiosyncrasies, and despite a certain measure of 
Yankee shrewdness, credulous and guilelessly simple. ‘He 
loved to talk, to make speeches, and toargue. He held advanced 
ideas and he wrote rimes.” The mother of Ulysses “was almost 
universally beloved as a Christian woman and faithful wife and 
mother.” From her the son derived his reticence, his patience, 
his equable temper. She never complained, seldom laughed, and 
her son once said he never saw her shed a tear. “She never 
argued, never boasted, and never gossiped of her neighbors.” 
Her steadiness of purpose and strength of character seem to have 
made a strong impression on her neighbors as well as upon her 
own family. “I never received a harsh word or suffered an un- 
just act from my father or mother,” wrote Ulysses in later life. 

Ten years of careful management of his tannery made the 
father one of the well-to-do citizens of Georgetown, Ohio. He 
took special pride in Ulysses, and his assurance of a great future 
for the boy, and his proneness to talk about it, subjected the lad 
to much ridicule from his playmates. The fondness of Ulysses 
for horses dated almost from his babyhood, and at the age of eight 
and a half years he had become a regular teamster, working a 
team all day, and day after day, hauling wood. At the age of 
ten he “used to drive a pair of horses, all alone, from George- 
town to Cincinnati, forty miles away, and bring home a load of 
passengers.” The famous story of the horse-trade has been taken 
as an indication of the boy’s stupidity; but as he was only eight 
years old when the incident occurred, the only thing remarkable 
about the event was that the father would think of trusting a lad 
of that age in so important a transaction. 

Considerable rancor was developed against Jesse Grant among 
his fellow townsmen. Mr. Garland does not make the reason for 
this very clear, tho he intimates that the father’s pride in his son 
had much to do withit. Perhaps, also, Jesse’s pride in his an- 
cestry, and the fact that while his neighbors in Georgetown were 
mainly of the South he was pronouncedly of the North, were ad- 
ditional reasons. Whatever thecause, the same feeling extended 
to the village boys in their relations to Ulysses, and they “were 
always laying forhim.” Nevertheless he commanded respect and, 
from the boys who knew him best, a high regard. He went with 
the better class of boys, generally associating with those older 
than himself, and was never given topranks. ‘He never backed 
out of anything, and avoided any prominence; what he had to do 
he. did well and promptly.” The following incident is related by 
“an old citizen of Georgetown” : 


“A favorite game with the boys of John D. White’s subscrip- 
tion school, at Georgetown, was mumble-the-peg. Grantcouldn’t 
play the game very skilfully, and the peg always got a few clan- 
destine licks every time he was to pull it. On one occasion it 
was driven in so deep that the boys thought Lys could never get 
it out. He set to work with his forehead down in the dirt, the 
sun beating hot upon him, and the crowd of boys and girls shut- 
ting out every breath of fresh air. The peg would not move. 
The red-faced, shock-headed, thickset boy, with his face now all 
over mud, had forgotten his comrades and saw only one thing in 
the world; that was this stubborn peg. The bell rang, but the 
boy did not hear it. A minute later, after a final effort, he stag- 
gered to his feet with the peg in his mouth. The old school- 
master was in the door of the schoolhouse, with his long beech 
switch—the only person to be seen. There was glee inside at 
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this new development—here was fun the boys had not counted 
on. Imagine their surprise when, as the boy came closer, and 
the stern old schoolmaster saw his face, he set down the switch 
inside the door and came outside. One boy slipped to the win- 
dow, and reported to the rest. The old man was pouring water 
on Lys Grant’s hands and having him wash his face. He gave 
him his red bandanna to wipe it dry. What the school saw a 
minute later was the schoolmaster coming in patting this very 
red and embarrassed boy on the head.” 


Ulysses was sent to school in Maysville, Ky., at the age of 
fourteen, and Mr. Garland, in searching the records of the Philo- 
mathean Debating Club for that period, finds that the boy “took 
a prominent part at once” in the club’s proceedings. In nearly 
or quite every debate in which he participated he was on the win- 
ning side, but he would rather pay a fine at any time than to de- 
claim. 

The character of the boy is thus summed up by Mr. Garland: 


“Some of the good people of Georgetown, Ripley, and Batavia, 
however, go far in their attempt to show how very ordinary 
Ulysses Grant was. A boy of thirteen who could drive a team six 
hundred miles across country and arrive safely ; who could load a 
wagon with heavy logs by his own mechanical ingenuity; who 
insisted on solving all mathematical problems himself; who never 
whispered or lied or swore or quarreled ; who could train a horse 
to pace or trot at will; who stood squarely upon his own knowl- 
edge of things without resorting to trick or mere verbal memory— 
such a boy, at this distance, does not appear ‘ordinary,’ stupid, 
dull, or commonplace. That he was not showy or easily valued 
was true. His unusualness was in the balance of his character, 
in his poise, in his native judgment, and in his knowledge of 
things at first hand. 

“Even at sixteen years of age he had a superstition that to 
retreat was fatal. When he set hand to any plan or started upon 
any journey, he felt the necessity of going to the turn of the lane 
or to the end of the furrow. He was resolute and unafraid al- 
ways; a boy to be trusted and counted upon—sturdy, capable of 
hard knocks. What he was in speech he was in grain. If he 
said, ‘I can do that,’ he not merely meant that he would try to do 
it, but also that he had thought his way to the successful end of 
the undertaking. He was, in fact, an unusually determined and 
resourceful boy.” 





STREETS MACADAMIZED WITH DIAMONDS. 


HE costliest macadam on record is without doubt that which 
once paved the streets of Kimberley, South Africa, and 
which was so thickly studded with diamonds that millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of gems were taken from it. How this princely road- 
bed came to be laid down is related in an interesting note in 
Cosmos (Paris, November 14), which we translate below: 


“The South African diamond-mines were discovered thirty 
years ago quite accidentally. A pedler who was traveling from 
farm to farm on his business noticed a brilliant stone amid the 
pebbles with which some children were playing on a farm situ- 
ated near the Vaal. The idea occurred to him that perhaps it 
might have some value. He sent it in an unsealed letter to Dr. 
Atherstone, of Grahamstown, who was something of a geologist ; 
he recognized in the stone a fine diamond. The fame of this dis- 
covery grew, and soon the diamond-fever led many into the fields. 
Mines were discovered, and a camp was quickly formed, which 
received the name of Kimberley. 

“Water was scarce near these mines, and nevertheless it was 
almost indispensable for washing the diamond-bearing soil and 
getting the precious gems out easily. Many workmen tried to do 
without it and to find their diamonds in the dry earth, with the 
result that a great number of the stones remained in the débris of 
the diamond-bearing soil that had been subjected to search. 

“The city of Kimberly, growing rapidly, soon had a municipal 
council, which, among other things, undertook to macadamize its 
streets. The débris, that was in the miners’ way, was found ex- 
cellent for this purpose. The city undertook, to the great satis- 
faction of great-numbers of workmen, to rid them of their 
rubbish-heaps. 
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“After fifteen or sixteen years, the mines became too deep to 
be worked by individuals; further, the almost unlimited produc- 
tion lowered the price of diamonds. Financiers succeeded in 
buying up all the mines, or rather in uniting them. ‘The produc- 
tion was lessened to raise the price, machinery did the work in. 
stead of men, and many workmen were thrown out of employ- 
ment. It was then remembered that the streets of Kimberly con- 
tained enormous quantities of diamonds; water brought from the 
river Vaal by two companies was abundant and cheap. The 
municipal council was petitioned by unemployed workmen for 
permission to wash over the macadam in the streets to recover 
the diamonds init. Their request was granted, and each yeara 
certain length of road was given over to them. These washings 
produced about a million francs [$200,000] worth of diamonds 
yearly ; magnificent stones were found, and some excessively rich 
places. As an example, they tell of twelve square yards of street 
that yielded 50,000 francs [$10,000] worth of diamonds.”— 7rans- 
lated for Tue Literary DicEst. 





PHYSICAL PROWESS OF PAUL KRUGER. 


HE second article of Poultney Bigelow’s series on “ White 
Man’s Africa” is devoted to the president of the Transvaal 
republic. Mr. Bigelow gives to us the most vivid and satisfac- 
tory personal sketch of the Boer chief that has yet come to our 
notice. Kriiger is described as a sort of composite of Lincoln 
and Cromwell, with features of striking size and form, yet har- 
monious. The most amazing part of the sketch is that in which 
the physical feats performed by Kriiger are narrated. We quote 
an extract from Mr. Bigelow’s article (Harfer’s Monthly, De- 
cember) on this subject: 


“Massive oval chin, large flat ears, and strong nose are notable 
in Kriiger. His head, however, is small in proportion—neither 
deep nor high. His shoulders are rather high, his chest broad 
and deep ; he stands full six feet, and has long legs which help to 
make us believe the marvels told of his running powers. 

“For instance, here is the story I have from an eye-witness, 
just as he told it: ‘It is alsoa fact that the President could run 
as fast asa horse. I remember once that he had a dispute with 
his friend Jacobs, owing to the President stating that he could 
run as fast as ahorse. The result was that the President ran 
against a horse, with a rider on it, for a length of seven or eight 
hundred yards, and actually outran the horse.” This would seem 
incredible had I not heard the tale confirmed by Kriiger himself, 
who is most reluctant to speak of his own doings. He must have 
been about eighteen years old at that time. 

“On another occasion he ran a foot-race against the pick of the 
Kaffir chiefs. ‘There were large prizes of good cattle. It wasa 
long whole day’s run across country, past certain well-known 
landmarks — among others, his own father’s house. Young 
Kriiger soon distanced all his pursuers, and when he reached his 
father's house he was so far ahead that he went in and had some 
coffee. His father, however, was so angry at him for running 
across country without his rifle that he very nearly gave his son a 
flogging. But he made the boy take a light rifle with him when 
he left to finish his race. 

“On sped young Kriiger, the Kaffir braves toiling after him as 
well as they could. They threw away their impediments as their 
muscles weakened; their path became strewn with shields, 
spears, clubs, and even the bangles they wore on their legs and 
arms. But, in spite of it all, Paul Kriiger kept far ahead of them ; 
and as the day waned he found himself so completely master of 
the situation that he commenced to look about for an antelope 
which he might bring into camp by way of replenishing the 
larder. 

“He saw through the tall grass a patch of color, which made 
him think that it belonged to a buck taking his ease. He aimed 
and pulled the trigger; but the gun missed fire; and, instead of 
an antelope, there bounded up a huge lion, who had been dis- 
turbed by the sound. The two faced each other, the lion glaring 
at Kriiger, and he returning that glare by the steady gaze of his 
fearless eyes. The lion retreated a few steps, and Kriiger made 
as many steps forward; then Kriiger commenced slowly taking 
one step backward, followed by a second, and thenathird. But 
the lion followed every move of Kriiger, keeping always the same 
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distance. This work was getting to be very wearing, not to say 
dangerous, particularly so as darkness was coming on and no sign 
of relief. Slowly and cautiously Kriiger prepared his musket for 
a second shot. He raised, aimed, and pulled the trigger, but 
again there was only the snap of the cap, and Kriiger saw himself 
face to face with a lion, and no weapon but the stock of a useless 
rifle. The last snap of the lock had so infuriated the wild beast 
that he made a spring into the air and landed close to Kriiger’s 
feet—so close, indeed, that the earth was thrown up into his face, 
and he expected to be in the animal’s grasp. He raised his gun 
to deal the animal a blow, but at this the lion retreated, glancing 
sullenly over his shoulder, until he was about fifty yards away; 
then, as tho by a sudden impulse, the beast broke into a furious 
gallop and disappeared over the next hill. 

“Kriiger joyfully resumed his race, and, in spite of all that 
happened, easily carried off the prize from the Kaffir chiefs. 

“Kriiger had noequal asarunner, He was also famous for his 
skill with the rifle. Indeed, he would have challenged the best 
of Buffalo Bill’s outfit and given a good account of himself. An 
old friend of Kriiger told me, of his own knowledge, that Kriiger 
was once on horseback and chased by an infuriated buffalo. His 
horse was a good one, but on this occasion had become rather 
fatigued, and the buffalo commenced togain. The unequal chase 
promised to end diSastrously for the horse and its rider, for the 
buffalo kept gaining, and would soon have his horns in action. 
Then Kriiger performed a feat which his old friend recalled to 
me with great pride. He turned in his saddle, raised his rifle, 
took deliberate aim while his own horse was in full gallop, fired, 
and the buffalo fell, shot straight through the forehead. 

“But Kriiger himself never let one suspect that he has done 
these things; and to look at him in church one would think that 
he had been trained for the post of deacon or churchwarden. 

“Another story, equally strange, was told me by the same 
friend. It happened on the same day on which the previous ad- 
venture occurred. He had been chasing another buffalo, and his 
horse had brought him close up to his victim. Suddenly the 
huge beast put his foot into a hole, and fell head over heels into 
a wallow. Kriiger was on top of it in a moment, horse and rider 
and buffalo rolling pell-mell inthe same big puddle. But Kriiger 
was the first to collect his wits. He sprang at the head of the 
buffalo, seized both its horns in his hands, and while the beast lay 
upon its side, twisted its neck so as to force its nose under water ; 
and thus, after a struggle of sheer strength, Kriiger killed the 
buffalo by drowning it. I had heard this story already in Cape 
Town, but would not believe it until I had the President's cor- 
roboration of this extraordinary feat. 

“It was a superior horse which Kriiger rode in those days, but, 
like many another excellent animal, looked rather unpromising. 
Two famous elephant-hunters went out with him once, and ar- 
ranged that as they had the best nags they should ride ahead and 
turn the elephant’s head, while Kriiger on his inferior mount 
should come along as well as he could. 

“When they sighted their first elephant the two well-mounted 
hunters sprang away and gave valiant chase. At first they heard 
nothing of Kriiger, and thought he had been left far behind. At 
last the well-known tones were heard calling out, ‘Why don’t 
you head the beast off?’ But they were dealing with an uncom- 
monly active elephant, and were having all they could do to hold 
theirown. Again came Kriiger’s loud call: ‘But why don’t you 
head the beast off?’ 

“The two fore-riders redoubled their efforts, but they could not 
outdistance the ever-increasing appeals of their comrade, whom 
they had considered as wholly unequal to the task of keeping up 
with them. But Kriiger knew his horse well, and had waited long 
for this triumph. He rode beside the two men for some time, 
and then said, carelessly, ‘Perhaps I'd better turn the beast,’ and 
then shot ahead. He soon had this elephant far away from his 
former companions, and shot him dead. Then, seeing nothing 
of these two famous bunters, he rode off after more elephants, 
and when they at last overtook him he had killed five to their 
nothing. 

“Indeed, had Kriiger never entered public life, his early years 
in the hunting-field would alone have made him worthy to be 
ranked with the heroes of Fenimore Cooper.” 


Two more exploits are told to illustrate Kriiger’s courage and 
“nerve,” that seem still more incredible : 


“Kriiger was shooting one day when his gun exploded and blew 
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away part of his thumb. The surgeon to whom Kriiger finally 
submitted the case found that the flesh had begun to mortify, and 
advised amputating the arm half-way up. But Kriiger said he 
could not afford to lose his arm, for then he would no longer be 
able to handle hisrifle. Then the doctor said that Kriiger should 
at least allow him to cut off his left hand. But even this was too 
much for Kriiger. The surgeon hereupon told Kriiger that he 
would have nothing whatever to do with the case, and left. 
Kriiger then got his jack-knife and sharpened it carefully, so that 
it became as sharp asarazor. He then laid his thumb upon a 
stone, and himself cut off its extreme point. But, to his great 
chagrin, the flesh would not heal at that point, as putrefaction 
had gone already too far. Again he laid his hand upon the stone, 
and this time carefully cut away all the flesh about and above the 
second joint of the thumb, and this time the flesh healed and his 
hand was spared. He now uses his left index finger as a thumb, 
and seizes small objects between the first two fingers of that 
hand. 

“Dr. Leyds almost capped this anecdote by telling me that 
while in Lisbon Kriiger had a:toothache, and paced up and down 
the room, seeking relief in vain. At last he quietly pulled out 
his penknife and cut the tooth out of his jaw by patience and per- 
sistence. What can such a man know of fear?—what can be to 
him such things as nerves? 

“It is gratifying to recall now that of all the stories I have 
heard about the Transvaal President, not one indicates that he 
is cruel or vindictive or untruthful. Men of all political opinions 
unite in acknowledging his courage, his good sense, his honesty, 
his patience, and a host of other estimable qualities.” 





SELLING A SLAVE IN PLYMOUTH PULPIT. 


T is a little over forty years since Henry Ward Beecher turned 
his pulpit into a slave-mart, assumed the réle of an auc- 
tioneer, and worked up a great congregation to a pitch of frenzy 
that vented itself in a shower of bank-notes, checks, coin, and 
jewelry. The storyis retold by Mr. Beecher’s wife, and forms the 
second paper in the series of “Great Personal Events” in progress 
of publication by The Ladies’ Home Journal. Mrs. Beecher tells 
of the excitement in Brooklyn preceding the occasion, the sympa- 
thy with the South being very strong in that city as in New York. 
A mob was formed at one time in the latter city to tear down 
Plymouth Church. Mr. Beecher was threatened with personal 
violence, and at times felt compelled to walk in the middle of the 
street with his hand on his revolver ready for sudden assault. 
Amid this excitement the idea of giving an object-lesson on 
slave-selling occurred to him. The “auction” came off June 1, 
1856. We quote Mrs. Beecher’s account: 


“That Sunday morning was a memorable one. Mr. Beecher’s 
intention had been noised abroad, and at eight o’clock people 
began gathering by hundreds in frost of the church, altho the 
doors were not opened until ten and service did not begin until 
half-past ten o’clock. When ten o’clock came the streets on both 
sides of the church were literally jammed with people, and car- 
riages were compelled to discharge their occupants nearly a block 
distant. When Mr. Beecher and I arrived at the church, entrance 
seemed impossible, and for fifteen or twenty minutes several 
policemen were kept busy making a passageway for us through 
the crowd so that we could reach the doors. The church was 
densely crowded ; every available foot of space was occupied, and 
thousands were outside unable to gain admission. When Mr: 
Beecher appeared on the platform a deathlike stillness fell upon 
the entire auditorium. 

“For a few moments Mr. Beecher surveyed the wonderful as- 
semblage before him, and then, closing his eyes in prayer fora 
single minute, he arose. Every one of that congregation was in- 
stantly the embodiment of expectancy. He began the service by 
reading the beautiful Scriptural story of the man who was cured 
of a withered hand, especially emphasizing Christ’s question, ‘Is 
it lawful to do good on the Sabbath-day or to do evil, to save life 
or to kill?’ Then he said: ‘About two weeks ago I had a letter 
from Washington, informing me that a young woman had been 
sold by her own father to be sent South—for what purpose you 
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can imagine when you see her. She was bought by a slave- 
trader for twelve hundred dollars, and he has offered to give you 
the opportunity of purchasing her freedom. She has given her 
word of honor to return to Richmond if the money be not 
raised, and, slave tho she be called, she is a woman who will 
keep her-word. Now, Sarah, come up here so that all may see 
you.’ 

“The solemn, impressive silence of that vast Plymouth assem- 
blage was absolutely painful as a young woman slowly ascended 
the stairs leading to the pulpit and sank into a chair by Mr. 
Beecher’s side. Instantly assuming the look and manner of a 
slave auctioneer he called for bids. ‘Look,’ he exclaimed, ‘at this 
marketable commodity—human flesh and blood, like yourselves. 
You see the white blood of her father in her regular features and 
high, thoughtful brow. Who bids? You will have to pay extra 
for that white blood, because it is supposed to give intelligence. 
Stand up, Sarah! Now, look at her trim figure and her wavy 
hair !—how much do you bid for them? She is sound in wind and 
limb—I’ll warrant her? Who bids? Her feet and hands—hold 
them out, Sarah !—are small and finely formed. What do you 
bid for her? She isa Christian woman—I mean, a praying nigger 
—and that makes her more valuable, because it insures her docil- 
ity and obedience to your wishes. ‘Servants, obey your mas- 
ters,” you know. Well, she believes in that doctrine. How 
much for her? Will you allow this praying woman to be sent 
back to Richmond to meet the fate for which her father sold her? 
If not, who bids? Who bids?’ 

“The impression produced by these words isindescribable. As 
every word rang out in Mr. Beecher’s clear voice it seemed to 
enter into the heart of each of his hearers. Every eye was fixed 
upon the slave woman on the platform. Mr. Beecher once told 
Mr. Robert Bonner that, if he had not been a preacher, he would 
have been an actor, and his acting as the auctioneer was perfect. 
His mellow voice was transformed into hard, rasping tones; he 
glared at the girl and at the audience as if all he cared about was 
the money that she might bring. The people almost held their 
breath from excitement as Mr. Beecher proceeded : 

“*Come now! We are selling this woman, you know, and a 
fine specimen she is too. Look at her. See for yourselves. 
Don’t you want her? Now, then, pass the baskets and let us see.’ 

“The suggestion was made none too soon. The congregation 
was wrought up to the very highest pitch. Tears of pity and in- 
dignation streamed from eyes unused to weeping. Women be- 
came hysterical; men were almost beside themselves. Some one 
near the pulpit stepped forward and laid a banknote at Mr. 
Beecher's feet. 

““*Good,’ cried Mr. Beecher. ‘The first; now then!’ 

“For a half-hour money was heaped into the contribution-boxes, 
while those to whom the baskets seemed too slow in coming threw 
coin and bank-notes upon the pulpit. Women took off their 
jewelry and put it in the baskets. Rings, bracelets, brooches 
piled one upon the other. Men unfastened their watches and 
handed them to the ushers. Above all the bustle and con- 
fusion of the remarkable scene Mr. Beecher’s powerful voice 
rang out: 

“**Shall this woman go back to Richmond, or be free?’ 

“*Free!’ said several men, as they emptied their pockets into 
the collection baskets. 

“*In the name of Christ, men and women, how much do you 
bid?’ 

“Just at this point, when the scene was becoming hysterical 
in its intensity, Mr. Louis Tappen rose and shouted above the 
din: 

“*Mr. Beecher, there need be no more anxiety, as several gen- 
tlemen have agreed to make up the deficiency, no matter what it 
may he.’ i 

“«Phen, Sarah, you are free!’ cried Mr. Beecher, turning to 
the girl beside him. 

“This statement inspired the almost frenzied audience to wild- 
est demonstrations of enthusiasm. .. . 

“The collection left no deficiency to be made up. All of the 
twelve hundred dollars had been given for the purchase of Sarah's 
freedom, and there was money enough besides to buy for hera 
little home at Peekskill, N. Y., where she raised fowls and sold 
eggs and butter. Only two years ago I heard from her while she 
was visiting my daughter, Mrs. Scoville, at Stamford, Conn., 
and she was then well and happy.” 
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Celebrating in 1897 its seventy-first birthday, The Companion 
offers its readers many exceptionally brilliant features. The two 
hemispheres have been explored in search of attractive matter. 





lan MACLAREN, 
ONE OF THE EMINENT CONTRIBUTORS FOR 1897. 
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Favorites of the Hour. 


If one were asked to name the most popular authors of the present time the answer would undoubtedly include the 
following delightful Story-Tellers, who have written expressly for THE COMPANION for 1897: 


WINNING THE VICTORIA CROSS. _ By the Prince of Story-Tellers, Rudyard Kipling. 
SKETCHES OF HIGHLAND LIFE. Author of “Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,” Jan Maclaren. 


A BOY IN MANX LAND. _By the distinguished Author of “The Deemster,” Hall Caine. 
GLIMPSES OF WAR. By the Author of “The Red Badge of Courage,” Stephen Crane. VJ 














Four Absorbing Serials. 


Bright, lively, entertaining Serial Stories have long been 
a strong feature of THE COMPANION. 


TRACK’S END. Hayden Carruth. 
THROUGH THE DRAFT RIOT. 

Anna Sprague Packard. 
THE BREATH OF ALLAH. C. A. Stephens. 
OCTAVE’S MILKING-MACHINE. Chas. Adams. 





Entertaining Articles. 


MY FIRST TROUT. Charles Dudley Warner. 
EXPERIENCES WITH INDIANS. Hon.CarlSchurz. 
FUNNY DARKIES., Frank R. Stockton. 
SCHOOL LIFE IN FRANCE, Max O’Rell. 
A PASTOR’S EXPERIENCE, Dr. Lyman Abbott. 
AMONG THE IMMIGRANTS. . A. F. Sanborn. 
KINDER-SYMPHONIES. Gustave Kobbe. 





Eminent Contributors for 1897. 


Hon. Hilary A. Herbert. 
Hon. William L. Wilson. | Hamlin Garland. 

Hon. Judson Harmon, The Marquis of Lorne. 
Hon. Thomas B. Reed. Lady Jeune. 

Dr. William A. Hammond, Alice Longfellow. 


Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge. 


Edward Everett Hale. 
Hon. Theodore Roosevelt. Elizabeth Bisland. 
Andrew Carnegie. 
Madame Lillian Nordica. Frank R. Stockton. 
W. Clark Russell. i 


And more than one hundred other eminent men and women. 





One of the most beautiful CALENDARS issued this year 
will be given to each New Subscriber to The Companion. 


It is made up of Four Charming Pictures in color, beautifully executed. Its size is 10 by 24 inches. The subjects are delightfully 
attractive. This Calendar is published exclusively by The Companion and could not be sold in Art Stores for less than One Dollar. 
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& FREE— — seers, Christmas and New Year’s Double Numbers; ) 
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A Valuable Christmas Gift for Every Reader!! 


THE RAND & WICWALLY ATLAS DELIVERED 


EVANGELIST and $3.00 will give the $4.00 Atlas without cost. .. -. 


7 





This is a correct representation 
of the Atlas. $3 $3 $$ $3 

The Maps are thoroughly up to 
date. The Atlas is a quarto volume 
(12x14}) bound in cloth, has 320 
pages, weighs over six pounds, and 


retails at 
$4.00 


It will be sent as a premium, all 
charges paid, for one new sub- 
scriber and $3.00. $3 $3 33 





a 


THE CONDITIONS ARE EASY For $3.00 we will mail Tae EvaNGEList each week for one 
e 


year to any bona-fide new subscriber and send also as a pre- 
mium by express or post (all charges paid) a copy of the Pictorial Atlas of the World to such 





subscriber or his order. Offer good until January 1, 1897. Mention Tae Lirerary DiGEst. 


UPON THE FOLLOWING CONDITIONS: 
The name of one new subscriber to THE 
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The Evangelist will send fifty- 
two numbers to any new sub- 
scriber for $3.00, and the Pictorial 
Atlas will be delivered express 
charges prepaid :: $3 $3 $3 

The Evangelist has now been 
published nearly three-quarters of 
a century, and has its readers in all 
portions of the world. Regular 
subscription, 


$3.00 


It is in the foremost rank of 
Religious weeklies.  :: “+ $3 


ay) 








Address SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. of THE EVANGELIST, 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





BUSINESS SITUATION. 


Disappointment in the general conditions of 
trade continued during last week. That there is 
an improvement seems to be generally admitted, 
but the expectations that had been aroused have 
not been realized, 

The General Situation.—When the rush of orders 
after the election slackened, many began to think 
business dwindling. From one town in Illinois, 
not by many the most populous, 56 train-loads of 
manufactured goods went out the day after elec- 
tion. But subsidence of such deferred orders is 
not decrease of business. Disappointment is ob- 
served in the iron and steel industry, because 
various combinations have been and are still 
retarding orders by prices which buyers believe 
can not be maintained, and the same is true in 
boots and shoes, and in a few branches of textile 
goods, But business is on the whole enlarging, 
and the employment of many more hands will 
extend purchasing power. The settlement of the 
window-glass controversy, starting many thou- 
sand hands, and the collapse of some important 
iron combinations with the same effect, give 
promise of more business. Broadly speaking, the 
gain has been greater than anybody expected, and 
it is not surprising if a small part of it isin excess 
of the present consuming demand. Reports from 
all parts of the country show clearly the enlarge- 
ment of trade, not at all points in the same 


‘branches, but everywhere helped by a more con- 


fident feeling.—Dun’s Review, November 28. 


Last week’s disappointment at the‘lack of de- 
mand in general lines continues, the intervention 





Stimulates Digestion. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It acts directly on the food thus assisting the stomach, 
and also stimulates the secretion of the digestive fluids, 
putting the stomach in an active, healthy condition. 





of a holiday having made trade quieter and the 
volume smaller. At some points of distribution 
there is no change in the situation. Mild and un- 
seasonable weather prevents a more active distri- 
bution of clothing and heavy goods, and the volume 
moving issmaller. Where business has been more 
active it is due to filling-in orders and to demand 
for holiday goods. Confidence in a revival of 
demand, which has not yet appeared, was respon- 
sible for the starting up of some mills and facto- 
ries which are dissatisfied with their prospects, 
The most encouraging reports are of an improved 
tone of trade and a favorable outlook for 1897.— 
Bradstreet’s, November 28. 


Decline of Bank Clearings.—Reaction in the 
demand which appeared immediately after elec- 
tion, together with the intervention of the Thanks 
giving holiday, accounts for the sharp reduction 
in total bank clearings throughout the country, 
the total for which is $940,000,000 this week, nearly 
24 per cent. smaller than last week but 7.5 per 
cent. larger than in the corresponding week one 
year ago. This week’s increase, as contrasted 
with the last week of November in 1894, when 
business was unusually depressed, amounts to 16 





Mr. J. H. Plummer, publisher of Woman's World 
and Jenness Miller Monthly, offers $150 in prizes to the 
persons making the largest number of words from the 
word ‘‘Industrious.” See his advertisement in another 
column, 





** America’s Greatest Railroad.’’ 


The traveler who enters a New York Central train at 
Grand Central Station, and keeps his eyes open, as he 
— out accross the Harlem, and along the banks of 
the noble Hudson, and is whirled away toward the West 
can not failto be impressed, first, with the comfort and 
elegance of his surroundings; second, with the grandeur 
of the scenery viewed from the car windows; and, 
finally with the physical superiority of a railroad that 
can run hundreds ol piles without a jolt or jar, and on 
so exact a schedule that it is said the officials of a town 
in Western New York have for years set their watches 
every day by the time of acertain train. 





per cent., while as compared with the correspond- 
ing week in 1893 the gain this week is 18 per cent. 
Carrying back the comparison to the last week of 
November, 1892, a year of large volume of busi- 
ness, the falling-off in bank clearings this week 
amounts to 32 per cent.—Aradstreet’s, November 28. 


Six-Cent Rise in Wheat.—Wheat has risen over 
6 cents for the week, without material change in 
foreign advices, which have been on the whole less 
stimulating. Western receipts are falling behind 
last year’s, and for four weeks past have been only 
19,012,584 bushels against 27,902,512 last year, while 
the Atlantic exports, flour included, have been 
6,270,981 bushels in the same week against 6,265,018 
last year, and are not large enough to create 





An Asthma Cure at Last. 


It gives us great pleasure to announce the 
discovery of a positive cure for Asthma, in the 
wonderful Kola Plant,a new botanic product 
found on the Kongo River, West Africa. The 
cures wrought by it in the worst cases are really 
marvelous. Sufferers of twenty to fifty years’ 
standing have been at once restored to health by 
the Kola Plant. Amongothers, many ministers 
of the gospel testify to its wonderful powers. 
Rev. J. L. Combs, of Martinsburg, West Va., 
was perhaps the worst case, and was cured by 
the Kola Plant after fifty years’ suffering. Mr. 
Albert C, Lewis, Washington, D. C., editor of 
The Farmer's Magazine, gives similar testimony, 
as do many others. To prove to you beyond 
doubt its wonderful curative power, the Kola 
Importing Company, No. 1164 Broadway, New 
York, will send a large case of the Kola Com- 
pound free by mail to every reader of THE 
LITERARY DIGEsT who suffers from any form of 
Asthma. They only ask in return that when 
cured yourself you will tell your neighbors about 
it. You should surely try it, as it costs you 
nothing. 


Readers of Ta Lirerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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“Pearl top” and “pearl 
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Pittsburgh Pa 





excitement. But 13 cargoes have left Tacoma in 
November, and 30 have left San Francisco, with 
12 more loading and 40 engaged. The milling 
demand in the Atlantic States is also large, and at 
four Western cities the output of flour in five 
weeks has been 2,655,415 barrels against 2,613,300 in 
the same weeks of last year.—Dun’s Review, No- 
vember 28. 


Cotton and Wool.—Northern mills are taking 
much less cotton than in previous years, and the 
demand for goods is evidently disappointing. It 
can not be said that prices in this department are 
the hindrance, for even with some recent reduction 
in quotations the sales of staple cottons are com- 
paratively small. 

Wool was and is still bought largely for specu- 
lation, and earlier purchasers are unloading on 
the later, but the mills are not yet doing much 
more than in October. A few more have been 
started, but there is scarcely more demand appar- 
ent for staple goods. Including speculative opera- 
tions, the sales of wool have been for four weeks 
73,814,100 pounds, of which 26,212,000 were domestic, 
against 24,296,050 last year, of which 13, 381,750 were 
domestic, and 24,371,821 in 1893, Of Which 21,639,196 
were domestic. ut the alge | capacity in 
operation does not seem to be half the capacity of 
the works, and the stoppage of several large 
carpet mills within the past ten days is of impor- 
tance.—Dun's Review, November 28. 

Failures in Business.—Failures for three weeks 
of November show liabilities of $8,260,646 against 
$8,819,979 last year, $8,088,429 in 1894, and $17,609,079 
in 1893. Manufacturing were $3,355,742 against 
$1,497,030 last year, and $2,651,431 in 1894, while 
trading were $4,639,901 against $4,555,949 last year, 
against $5,351,485 in 1894. Failures for the week 
have been 300 in the United States, against 279 last 
year, and 38 in Canada against 47 last year.—Dun's 
Review, November 28. 

Business in Canada.—General trade is quiet at 
Toronto, owing to unfavorable weather, cotton 
and woolen fabrics being relatively firm. The 
volume of business at Montreal has been about an 
average, orders being light. Navigation isclosed, 
and exporters report shipping trade at that port 


the most profitable for several seasons. General 
trade at Halifax has fallen off, owing to the holi- 
day and to unfavorable weather. A similarreport 
is received from St. John, N. B. Weather condi- 
tions throughout the maritime provinces general- 
ly are unfavorable to business. Total bank clear- 
ings at Winnipeg, Hamilton, Toronto, Montreal, 
and Halifax aggregate $17,838,000 this week, 
against $22,729,000 last week, and as compared 
with $23,372,000 in the week one year ago. In the 
preceding week one year ago, in which the Thanks- 
giving holiday occurred, the total was $19,713,000. 
—Bradstreet’s, November 28. 





The attention of Lirzrary Dicgst readers is called to 
the new Rand and McNally Pictorial Atlas of the World, 
which is offered as a premium by ‘*‘ The Evangelist,” to 
any person who will send them the name and address of 
a bona-fide new subscriber, with three dollars. 

This offer comes from a journal which has had a suc- 
cessful history of nearly three quarters of acentury. It 
is entitled to the standing it now holds among the fore- 
most religious weeklies of our time. 

The Atlas is thoroughly up to date, and its retail price 
is $4.00. No premium could be offered more serviceable 
to any Dicest readers than such an Atlas. The adver- 
tisement is worthy the attention of every one. 





‘*Four-Track Series,’’ Etchings. 


Eight beautiful etchings, representing scenery along 
the line of the New York Central, printed from steel 
plates on plate paper, 24 x 32 inches, are offered for sale 
at the office of md . Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, Grand Central Station, New York, at 50 cents 
each. Art lovers will appreciate this opportunity to 
secure at nominal cost pictures of high artistic merit, 
devoid of any objectiouable advertising feature and 
suitable to hang on the wall of any room. 


CHESS. 


[All communications for this Department should 
be addressed : ‘‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.”’] 


The score in the Lasker-Steinitz match for the 
championship of the world, at the time of going to 
press, is: Lasker, 5; Steinitz, o; Draw, 1. 


Problem 176. 


ONE OF THE FINEST. 
Black—Five Pieces. 
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(Take notice to-day, This ad. will not appear again.) 


$1 30 FREE! FREE! 
GOLD! Women 


Who can form the test number of words from the 
letters in INDUSTRIOUS! You can make twenty or more 
words, we feel sure, and if you do, you will receive a good re- 
ward. Do not use any letter more times than it appears 
in the word, Use no lan e except English. Words, 
spelled alike, but with different m @, can be used but 
once. Useany dictionary. Plurals, pronouns, nouns, verbs, 
adverbs, prefixes, suffixes, adjectives, r nouns allowed. 
Anything that is a legitimate word wil! be allowed. Work 
it out in this manner: In, into, industrious, no, not, nut, 
nuts, dust, dusts, us, sit, sits, etc. Use these words in your 
list. The publisher of WoMAN’s WORLD AND JENNESS MILLER 
MONTHLY will pay $20.00 in gold to the person able to make 
the largest list of words from the letters in the word INDUS- 
TRIOUS; $12.00 for the second largest; $10.00 for the third; 

.00 for the fourth; $5.00 for the ten next largest, an 

.00 each for the twenty-five next largest lists. ne above 
rewards are given free and without consideration for the 
purpose of attracting attention to our handsome woman's 
magazine, twenty-four pages, 9% long columns, finely ilius- 
trated, and all original matter, Jong and short stories by the 
best authors; price, $1 per year. Itis necessary for you, to 
enter the contest, to send 12 two-cent stamps for a three- 
months’ trial subscription with your list of words, and every 
person sending the 24 cents and a list of twenty words or 
more is guaranteed an extra present by return mail (in ad- 
dition to the magazine), of a page book, “‘ Doris’s For- 
tune,” by Florence Warden, a love story of intense interest. 
Satisfaction guaran in every case or your money re- 
funded. Lists should be sent at once, and not later than 
January 20. The names and addresses of successful con- 
testants will be printed in February issue, published in Jan- 
uary. Our publication has been established nine years. 
We refer you to any mercantile agency for our standing. 
Make your list now. Address J. H. PLUMMER, Publisher, 
995 Temple Court Building, New York city. 
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No. 171. 

B—K 5 Q—Q 6 B—Kt 6, mate 
1. ——— 2. —_ 3---- 

K—K 5 Any 

eon ‘ Q—Q 6ch B—Kt 6, mate 
‘ 2. 3. 

K—K 3 K—B 4, must 

o*6ase Q—R sch B—Kt 4 or 6, mate 
I. 2 a —: 








P Queens, etc. K—K 3 or 

Correct solution received from M. W. H., Uni- 
versity of Virginia; the Rev. I. W. Bieber, Bethle- 
hem, Pa.; W. G. Donnan, Independence, Ia.; A. 
Chamberlain, Painsyille, O.; H. J. Hutson, Ro- 
chester; Dr. W. S. Frick, Philadelphia; Nelson 
Hald, Dannebrog, Neb.; F. H. Johnston, Elizabeth 
City, N. C.; C. F. Putney, Independence, Ia.; 
W. R. Coumbe, Lakeland, Fla. 


No, 172. 
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Correct solution received from M. W.H., the 
Rev. I. W. Bieber, W. G. Donnan, A. Chamber- 
lain, H. J. Hutson, Dr. Frick, Nelson Hald, F. H. 
Johnston, C. F. Putney, W. R. Coumbe, and W. H. 
Cobb, Newton Centre, Mass.; J. R. Cox, Auburn, 
N. -Y.; Mrs. M. B. Cook, Friendship, Me.; F. S. 
Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.: Prof. J. Dewey, 
Wanamie, Pa.; J. W. Barnhart, Jr., Logan, Ia.: 
E. E. Roberts, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Charles Porter, 
Lamberton, Minn. 

What our solvers say of 172: ‘* The problem is 
one of the finest’; ‘‘One of the best two-movers 


tion’’; ‘ta fine problem ”’ ; ‘‘the best two-erI have 
ever seen’’; “it isa corker™; ‘full of traps as an 
egg of meat’’; ‘the key-move, at first sight, looks 
to be the most absurd of any White could make” ; 
“It isa beauty.” 








Current Events. 


I ever ran across”; ‘‘a remarkably fine composi-" 








A TRIUMPH Psyche! Beautiful Psyche! 


or paTIENT | « PSYCHE BY THE SEA.” 

GENIUS. An accurate, artistic, delicately 
beautiful reproduction in the orig- 
inal colors of the great Artist 
Kray’s exquisitely lovely conception of the world’s 
sweetest dream of the Love and Beauty of the human 
soul as portrayed in his great Oil Painting ‘* PSYCHE 
BY THE SEA.” This is a most charming Picture. 
Size of picture 1244 x 16% inches. Size of picture 
and mat ready for frame 20 x 24 inches. A beautiful 
adornment for homes of refined taste and elegance. 

Send name and address for full description and 
price to 











CONCORDIA ART PUBLISHING CO., 
38 Park Row, New York City 


See full-page advertisement in “ Literary Digest” 
of February 15, 1896. 





PROF. A. LOISETTE’S 


ASSIMILATIVE MEMORY SYSTEM, 


The last, most complete and perfect edition, 


Mind-Wandering Cured. Speaking Without Notes. 


Handsomely bound, with ge and autograph. 
Price $2.50 American, 10s. . English. Prospectus 
with opinions of Educators, Scientific, Profes- 
sional and Business Men all over the world FREE. 
Address, A. LOISETTE, 237 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
or 200 Regent Street, London. Not sold elsewhere, 
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A FROG comes under |) 

the head of || 
NATURAL HISTORY) 
Send two cent stamp | 
for Best List of Books || 
in Botany, Insects, 
Birds, Fishes and all 
kinds of nature study 
Headquarters for al! 
Natural History Books. 
EN, 18 Arch St., Boston, Mass. | 


and WHISKY HABITS 
cured at home without pain. 
z cok of particulars FREE. 


olley, M.D.. Box 487, Atlanta, Ga, 





































THE PATHFINDER, 


the national news review for BUSY PEOPLE. Condensed, 
classified, comprehensive, nonpartizan, clean. Gives facts, 
not opinions. Economizes time and money. §! a year; 
trial orn 15 cents. Address PATHFINDER, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 





Monday, November 23. 


Charles C. Nott, judge of the Court of Claims, 
is appvinted chief justice of the tribunal, an 
Charles B. Howry, assistant attorney-general, 
is made a judge of the court. . . . It is reported 








KIN DERGARTEN SUPPLIES 


at SCHERMERHORN'’S, 3 East 14th St., N. ¥. 
Send for new Catalog. 


Readers of Taz Lirzrary Dicxst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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that Senator Blackburn will support Governor 
Bradley as his successor and run for governor 
of Kentucky. ... Thestate senate investigating 
committee continues hearings in Philadelphia. 
... The Ohio Iron Company’s furnaces and 
rolling-mills, in Zanesville, the largest iron- 
works in Eastern Ohio, shut down... . Captain 

.H. Stickle, for years a leader in politics in 
Gente Nebraska and president of the defunct 
Blue Valley Bank of Hebron, has been convicted 
of wrecking that institution and is sentenced to 
two years in the penitentiary... .The New 
Jersey monument is unveiled at Chickamauga 
and Chattanooga Natienal Military Park... . 
Chauncey M. Depew delivers an address at the 
anniversary of the Vermont Society, Sons of the 
American Revolution, in Montpelier. . . . Sen- 
ator Raines charges wholesale violation of the 
Raines liquor law in New York. . . . If the set- 
tlers upon the lands of the Otoe and Missouri 
Indians in Kansas and Nebraska do not pay the 
amounts due the Indians in a short time, they 
will have to vacate the lands, according to a 
reported decison of the Secretary of the In- 
terior. . . . The Dakota National Bank of Sioux 
Falls closes its doors. 

Captain-General Weyler returns to Havana 
from Pinar del Rio province, where he had been 
conducting operations against the Cuban insur- 
gents. . . . General Kitchener starts on his re- 
turn to Cairo with orders for the Sudan expe- 
dition to advance to Khartoum in March.... 
The Prince and Princess of Wales, accompanied 
by their daughters, are visiting the Duke and 
Duchess of Marlborough at Blenheim. . . . The 
trial of Lady Tina Scott on charges of criminal 
libel preferred by Earl Russell, her son-in-law, 
begins in London. ... The Paris Figaro says 
that in a war between the United States and 
Spain the latter would have Europe behind her. 


Tuesday, November 24. 


W. J. Bryan receives an ovation in Denver, 
and makes several addresses.... Letters of 
congratulation over the Venezuelan settlement 
are received by the Pennsylvania Peace Society 
from McKinley and Hobart... . Senator Quay 
declares his opposition to John Wanamaker as 
Cameron’s successor... .C. R. —- is nomi- 
nated to fill the unexpired term of his father, 
ex-Speaker Crisp, by the Third Georgia Con- 
gressional district. .. . Ex-Secretary John W. 
Foster says that efforts to annex Hawaii will be 
renewed under McKinley’s Administration. ... 
A Concord, N. H., despatch gives a list of twenty- 
two savings banks of New Hampshire which 
have failed in the last eighteen months, with 
deposits of over $17,000,000, and says that of this 
amount $4,500,000 will be lost to depositors. The 
money, it is claimed, was lost in Western land 
investments. 

General Weyler says that he did not find 
Maceo’s forces in Pinar del Rio,and that his 
return to Havana was for the purpose of settling 
panting financial and other matters. ... The 

aiser administers the oath of office toa number 
of sailors and marines at Kiel. 


Wednesday, November 25. 


It is said that the report of the Venezuelan 
Boundary Commission is practically ready for 
submission to the President. . .. The Kentucky 
Silver Democratic state committee takes action 
barring sound-money Democrats from future 
primaries. ... John W. Breidenthal, chairman 
of the Democratic state committee, is makfng a 
canvass to succeed United States Senator Peffer 
from Kansas.... The American Trust and 
Savings Bank of Chicago is appointed receiver 
of the Columbian Liberty bell. 

Prime Minister Canovas del Castillo states that 
he entirely supports the course pursued by 
General Weyler; he denies the report that the 
Spanish forces in the Philippine Islands had 
been defeated by the insurgents. ... A number 
of Korean officers, who were plotting to seize 
the king and compel him to return to the palace 
from the Russian legation in Seoul, where he 
has hada refuge for some months, are arrested. 
. .. It is stated that the British Colonial Office 
has decided to send a commission to the British 
West Indies to examine into the critical condi- 
tion of the sugar industry. ... The Bering Sea 
Claims Commissions are in session at Victoria, 
British Celumbia. 


Thursday, November 26. 


Secretary Lamont’s annual report calls es- 
pecial attention to the great progress recently 
made on the coast defenses of the country... . 
Extermination of the seal herd is favored ina 
report by the Commissioner of Fish and Fisher- 
ies.... A Cleveland despatch says that a con- 
tract has been made by Andrew Carnegie, for 
the construction of a big ore and coal-loading 
plant at Conneaut, Ohio, and extensive docks 
will also be built there. . . . Every county office 
in Jefferson county, Mo., is contested on account 
of narrow majorities. ...A blizzard rages in 
North Dakota. . . . Benj. A.Gould, astronomer, 
dies at Cambridge, Mass... . University of 
Pennsylvania defeats Cornell at football, 32 to 10. 

Thanksgiving dinners are held by the Ameri- 
can colonies in London, Paris, and Berlin. ... 
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Captain-General Weyler of Cuba issues two 
harsh decrees; Lopez «Coloma is executed in 
Havana, ... The dock strike in Hamburg in- 
creases, there being 12,000 men idle ; Tom Mann, 
the English agitator, is arrested while trying to 
enter Hamburg. ... A new Cabinet is formed 
in Chili; reports that a revolution is imminent 
are denied. ... Haitiis reported as being ripe 
for a revolt against the administration of Presi- 
dent Simon Sam. 


Friday, November 27. 


The worst blizzard of the season prevails in 
the Northwest, Minnesota, the Dakotas, and 
Manitoba. ... The President appoints ex-Con- 
ae John H. Rodgers United States Judge 
or the western district of Arkansas. .. . Su- 

rintendent Skinner, of the New York State 

epartment of Public Instruction. decides that 
a parochial school could not be hired for a pub- 
lic school, and that Sisters of religious orders 
acting as public-school teachers should not wear 
their peculiar garb. .. . Thetenth annual con- 
vention of the Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools opens in Philadelphia. .. . 
It is reported that the Grand Trunk and Wabash 
railroads refuse to submit to a ruling of the 
ee Traffic Association managers. .. . A com- 
ination of sandstone quarry companies in 
northern Ohio is reported. . . . President Cleve- 
land purchases a residence in Princeton, N. J. 

Advices from Havana are that Captain-Gen- 
eral Weyler has left Havana to take the field 
once more against Maceo... . Official stat- 
istics show that there are now 17,340 soldiers 
sick in the various military hospitals in Cuba; 
of this number 1,458 are suffering from yellow 
fever; the mortality is said to be 163 per thou- 
sand. ... Miss Mathilde Blind, the well-known 
writer, dies. 


Saturday, November 28. 


Secretary of State Olney, in a published state- 
ment, denies assertion that the American flag 
was not respected in Turkey... . Governor 
Sheakley’s annual report on the progress of 
Alaska is made public. ,.. Itis reported that 
the Hawaiian Minister of Foreign Affairs is on 
his way to Washington to negotiate a new treaty 
of annexation. .. . The annual report of United 
States Treasurer Morgan is made public. ... 
Henry Watterson is interviewed on the political 
situation. ... The Chicago Wool Merchants’ 
Association indorse the Dingley bill. ... It is 
reported from Anderson. Ind., that the Win- 
dow Glass Manufacturers’ Association has gone 
to pieces. ... The mills of a number of Ohio 
#70n companies reopen. ...Cash wheat goes 
above $1, closing at 99% cents. 

The Czar is said to have possessed himself of 
the power of his various ministerial offices, and 
will in future reign as a perfect autocrat... . 
Holloway Jail physicians report that Dr. Jame- 
son, the leader of the Transvaal raid, is in a 
critical condition. 


Sunday, November 20. 

It is stated that Charles Gates Dawes, of 
Evanston, IIl., will be President-elect McKinley’s 
private secretary. . . . Secretary Herbert makes 
public the decree issued by France for the con- 
trol of shipping in time of war. . .. The report 
of the Naval Hydrographer is published. 

Captain-General Weyler is said to be in the 
vicinity of San Cristobal looking for Maceo. . .. 
The strike of the dock-laborers at Hamburg 
still continues ; Emperor William orders that a 
detailed report be made to him as to the cause 
and extent of the strike. 
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New evidence shows that Alkavis, the new 
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indeed a true specific cure for diseases caused by 
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is that of Rev. A. C. Darling, of North Con- 
stantia, N. Y., astoldin the New York World 
of recent date. He was cured by Alkavis, after, 
as he says himself, he had lost faith in man and 
medicine, and was preparing to die. Similar 
testimony of extraordinary cures of kidney and 
bladder diseases of long standing comes from 
many other sufferers, and 1,200 hospital cures 
have been recorded in 30 days. Up to this time 
the Church Kidney Cure Company, No. 418 
Fourth Avenue, New York, are the only impor- 
ters of Alkavis, and they are so anxious to prove 
its value that for the sake of introduction they 
will send a free treatment of Alkavis prepaid by 
mail to every readerof THE LITERARY DIGEST 
who is a sufferer from any form of Kidney or 
Bladder disorder, Bright’s Disease, Rheumatism, 
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prove its wonderful curative powers, it is sent to 
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LAWYERS. 


We append below a list of leading lawyers in 
different portions of the United States. 


Legal business, collections, and requests for 
local information will meet with prompt atten- 
tion at their hands: 


Henry C. Terry, 506-7-8 Hale Bldg., 
1828 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


John M. Harris, Coal Exchange Build- 
ing, Scranton, Pa. 


W. C. Gilmore, 311 Pine St., Williams 
port, Pa. 


Mordecai & Gadsden, 48-45 Broad 
St., Charleston, 8. C. 


William O. Thompson, Tenth 8t., and 
Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Harry Emmons, Law Building, Ninth 
and Market Sts., Wilmington, Del. 


John Moffitt, 911 Ashland Block, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Chas. E. Bond, 260-265 Temple Court, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Nathan R. Park, 28 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Frank J. Thompson, Fargo, North 
Dakota. 


Henry P. Karch, 307-308 Pike Bidg., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Temple, Warren & Co., Mills Bidg., 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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Morrison and Chesnut, 21 and *2 
Daily Record Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


John W. Link, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Charles W. Felker, Milwaukee and 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


Charles R. Kreidler, 236 Powers 
Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
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A Coinpunion to the Dictionary and an Invaluable Aid for Securing Clearness, Accuracy, and Force in Written or Spoken Words. 
For all those who wish to Use the Best English, Whether in a Simple Letter or a Deep Sermon. 


IT OPENS VAST VISTAS OF POSSIBLE FULNESS, FREEDOM, AND VARIETY OF 
- UTTERANCE WHICH WILL HAVE THE EFFECT, FOR MANY, OF A REVELATION. 


The Choice of ‘‘ Just the Right 
Word’’ to Make the Desired Mean- 


En glish Synonyms wt ot Sheath mosey 
By JAMES C. FERNALD 


w Antonyms and Prepositions $ sic sms, sn 


Prepositions in the Standard Dictionary 


* 


More than 7,500 Classified and Discriminated Synonyms of the English Language, and Nearly 4,000 
Antonyms. Notes, with Illustrative Examples on_the Correct Use of Prepositions. Practical Helps 
and Hints on the Accurate Use of Words. & BH HK K He SKK HF eK HS 


THE LATEST VALUABLE CONTRIBUTION To THE LITERARY AND EDUCATIONAL WORLD. 


Scarcely any two words called synonyms have In comparison and contrast the 
ITS SPECIAL FEATURE exactly the same meaning. Heretofore in col- CLEAR, SHARP DISTINGTIONS choice of many opposite words is 
lections of synonyms, Ouly the list of words have been furnished, and the caeniin! to the strength, clearness, and beauty of the syntax. A list of 


user has been obliged to make his own discriminations. In this book, the antonyms is given with almost every group of synonyms, supplying 
different shades of meaning in all the 7,500 synonyms are compared and direct contrasts and furnishing the most effective aid for antithesis or ne- 





contrasted, and the differences of meaning and usage explained. The gation. There are about 4,000 antonyms, the number seeming to be less 
great value of synonyms as contributing beauty and effectiveness to ex- thau that of synonyms, simply because in many cases the synonyms of 
pression depends upon this discrimination. one group are also the antonymis of another. 


A DOUBT CLEARER Tie avcace writer requiresa meansorquick and — WALUABLE EDUGATIONAL FEATURES foite.t'ms “witch, ane bec 


easy information, such as is afforded by the valuable method usedinthis expressly prepared to meet the wants of a text-book. A serics of 


book. Of this method the followi ing illustration serves as an example: practical exercises is supplied in which are included questions accom 
Under “Plead ’—prepositions: Plead with the tyrant for the captive; panied by quotations from the best authors with blanks to be filled by 
plead against the oppression or oppressor; plead to the indictment; at the students. Special directions are furnished to the teacher, Particu- 
the bar; before the court; in open court. , _—— useful also Co the individual student. 


Prof. T. W. Hunt, Princeton Universit “Tt will be Geo. P. Merrill, M.8., U. 8. National Museum, Washing- Dr. Herrick Johnson, McCormick Theological Semi- 
of practical service to students of English in the form- ton: “It is brief, concise, easy of reference, ‘and at the nar y, Chicago: *For clearness, ym cision, discrimina- 
ing of a concise and discriminating diction. Fi will do same time sufficiently explicit to meet all ordinary de tion «nd comprehension I do not hesitate to conmend 
much to correct the growing looseness of style in mands The introduction of illustrative matter showing ‘English Synonyms, Antonyms, and Prepositions, 
speech and writing. The discussion of antonyms is es- that synonyms are by no means identical inmeaningis superior to anything of the kind within my ree ” 
pecially timely, while the frequent references to authors an excellent feature of the work; one that can not fail to 
and the extracts from them serve to add variety to a add greatly to its value, particularly with students and 12mo, CL” TH, 574 PAGES. 
volume necessarily didactic. younger writers.” HEAVY CLOTH BINDING, PRICE $1.50 NET. 


Faas * WAGNALLS CO., Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, sarin vor. 
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A Work Ideally Arranged for Every Reader of Shakespeare 
and For All Students and Instructors in English Literature 


BELL’S READER’S SHAKESPEARE 


With the Aim of Adapting Shakespeare’s Works to the Most Desirable Form for Highly Effective Reading, 
they have Carefully Condensed, Connected, and Emphasized. An Edition has thus been Perfected which is 
Particularly Suitable for the Home Circle, Literary Workers, Higher Schools and Colleges, Dramatic Clubs, etc. 


By PROFESSOR DAVID CHARLES BELL, LONDON 
Author of “‘ The Theory of Elocution,” ‘‘ The Class-Book of Poetry,” ‘‘ Bell's Elocutionist,’’ ‘* The Modern Reader and Speaker,” etc. 


A Series of Three Volumes, the First of Which Contains the Historical Plays, English and Roman 


Volume Il. Just Published—THE TRAGEDIES AND ONE ROMANTIC PLAY 


Contents.— Tragedies— PERICLES, HAMLET, ROMEO AND JULIET, KING LEAR, TITUS ANDRONICUS, MACBETH, 
OTHELLO, TIMON OF ATHENS, CYMBELINE, TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. Romantic Play—THE TEMPEST. Aiso— 
MERE’S LIST, CHRONOLOGY OF TRAGEDIES, AND MEMORANDA. 

















Helpful, Instructive Introductions An Appeal to Voice and Ear Revision was Necessary 
Each play is preceded by a brief, pointed The abridgments in this work are intended It has long been considered by the best an- 
narrative, clearly outlining the important to facilitate the Art of Reading Shake- thorities that certain omissions and revisions 
historical and literary features. The prin- speare Aloud. To this end the uniform ar- of objectionable words and scenes would 
cipal scenes, incidents, and characters, of rangement has been such that the text is make the text more acceptable for family 
the main and the secondar y plots are con- made to appeal to the Voice and Ear rather and class reading without detracting from 
nected by copious elucidatory remarks. than to the Eye merely. the distinctively Shakesperian charm. 


The Author's object has been to produce an edition of Shakespeare which shall be 
CONSECUTIVE oe os pt apes yd appropriate—as valuable for the parlor or the ee as for Ly es EVERYWHERE 
study or class-room. By simply omitting the connecting narratives, the plays will be 
COMPREHENSIVE found admirably adapted for amateur representations; while as a compact selection of APPROPRIATE 
scenes, speeches, and dialogs, they form an ever-valuable help for oratorical practise. 


SOME PROFESSIONAL OPINIONS 
Professor Hiram Carson, A.M., LL.D., | Professor Geo. M, Marshall, Ph.B., | Professor J. M. Dixon, Dept. Eng. Lit., 


“eo Eng. Lit., Cornell Univ.: “I am de- Dept. of Eng., Univ. of Utah: “. . . Eminently | Washington University. Mo.: “... And for 
lighted with it. . Just what I have been | satisfactory. . . . Almost all teachers of litera- | the people in general ‘ Bell's Re ader's Shake- 
wanting for the last two Fours. <3. ture have felt their need of such a work... .” | speare’ is very much needed. 


AN BLEGANT GIFPT~ BOOK 
Bound in Buckram, Handsome Cover Design. 12mo, about 1,450 pp, Vol. 1I., 496 pp.; Vol. II., 471 pp.; Vol. ILL. in Press, Price $1.50 per Vol., Post-free 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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**By Long Odds the Best Book of Quotaticns.’’—- NEW _ YORK HERALD. 


“A Book Which Hath Been Culled from the Flowers of All Books.” 


The es Comprehensive, scart and convenient Book of Quotations in Existence 


‘‘The Only Standard Book of Quotations.’’— BOSTON POST. 

















“THE WISDOM OF THE WISE AND THE EXPERIENCE OF AGES MAY BE PRESERVED IN A QUOTATION” 


Cyclopedia of 
Practical Quotations 


Over Thirty Thousand Choice Quotations, Embracing a Comprehensively Broad Field of 


Subjects, with 


nence of its Author, and its Probable Degree of Usefulness. 


With an ay Er 


ges, 


Langua 
Translations; a Complete List o 


The Interior. Chicago 





“Nothing of the kind so 
perfect and accurate has ever 
come to our notice.” 


Hon. Fred’k T.Frelinghuysen 


“A book of useful and in- 
teresting reference, which 
goes over new ground in a 
hew way.” 





San Francisco Chronicle 





“A work which no one 
who does literary work can 
afford to be without.”’ 


Springfield Republican 


“It is so absolutely indis- 
pensable. . . . We rejoice 
over this book.” 





Boston Post 


“It is a monument of in- 
dustry, research, and learn- 
ing.” 


The Leader, Phila. 


“A rich storehouse. Any 
one who dips into it will 
place it among his well- 
chosen books,” 





Hon. Geo. F. Edmunds 


“The best work of the 
kind with which I am ac- 
inted. The arr t 








and classification are admira- 
ble, and the book constitutes 
a rich treasury of gems gath- 
ered from many fields of lit- 


erature, Can hardly fail to. 


be a very successful and 
favorite volume.” 


By J. K. HOYT 


followed by its wy Translation. 


17. The original work, completed in 
Practically a New Boo 1882, es for fourteen vine met 
with unparalleled approval. The present Cyclopedia is almost a new book through- 
out, being thoroughly revised, enlarged, remodeled, and reset. Compared with the 
old edition, it contains 13,000 more quotations, 36,000 more lines of concordance 
besides other valuable features too numerous to mention here. 


A P d t f th S h | hi A large number of the 
ro uc 0 e C o1ars Ip most eminent scholars 
and men of letters in 
of the Country 4 Pe 4 x 4 4 x 4 America expressed 
their strong ‘satisfac- 
tion with the original work. Such men as Longfellow, Holmes, Noah Porter, 
George William Curtis, Wendell Phillips, and many others, expressed in personal let- 
ters to the publishers their delight in using the great work. In addition to commend- 
ing the book, many of these authorities, from time to time, made suggestions for 
improving it, that occurred to them from constant use of the Cyclopedia. Thousands 
of these suggestions have been embodied in the new and reconstructed work. 


Marvelous Thoroughness Special attention has been paid 

to the thoroughness and accu- 
racy Of the work. It is confidently believed that every familiar phrase and sentence 
that has cufrency in the English language will be found among the 30,000 quotations 
of this book. The Appendix contains a complete list of all the authors quoted, with 
their full names, nationality, date of birth, and, if dead, date of death, together with a 
few words characterizing each. 


Man Reference Hel S An unusually large number of facili- 
y p ties are afforded for quickly turning 
to any desired quotation. After the name of each author, in the Appendix, are the 
numbers of the pages wheres quotations from him occur. The quotations of eight of 
the most prominent authors, such as Shakespeare, Milton, and Longfellow, are desig- 
nated in the index by special symbols, so as to be recognized at a glance. ‘Three dis- 
tinct keys are afforded to gain access to quotations. They are: The topic; the 
entry of each significant word or phrase in the Concordance; the name of the 
author. , Equally easy references are afforded for finding foreign proverbs and quota- 
tions, Latin law terms;etc. They may be found by turning to: The topic; the 
author; some word of the original; some word of the translation. 


e . . 
é Elegant in its workmanship and 
A Sumptuous Gift Book rich in its contents, the appropri- 
ateness and value of this huge work as a gift-book are immensely far-reaching. Who 
is there, who does not at times wish either to find or verify a quotation ? 


Handsome Cover Design, by George Wharton Edwards 
RUBRICATED TITLE PAGE 
sVvO, 1205 PAGES 
Buckram, $6.00; Law Sheep, $8.00; Half Morocco, $10.00; Full Morocco, $12.00 
THESE PRICES ARE NET 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 





Eighty-Six Thousand Lines of Concordance, Every Quotation Being Carefully 
Selected, with the Nicest Discrimination as to its Pertinence to the General Subject, the Promi- - 


ix Containing Proverbs from the Latin, French, German, and Other Modern Foreign 
Also a full List of Latin Law Terms and their 
the Authors Quoted, with Other Data Relating to them, etc. 


N. Y. Jour. of Commerce 





“It is a whole library in 
itself. A most valuable 
treasure.” 


Jour. of Education, Boston 





“In scope, variety, con- 
ciseness, and accuracy, we 
know of no other work that 
equals it.”” 


Noah Porter,DD.,LL.D., Yale 


“IT value the book for its 
own worth, It will be a help 
and pleasure to many.”’ 





New York Times 


“Its index alone would 
place it above all other books 
of quotations,” 


Boston Traveler 


“*Exhaustive and satisfac- 
tory. It is immeasurably the 
best book of quotations.” 


Pittsburg Despatch 


“It should have a place in 
every library, editorial sanc- 
tum, and scholar’s desk.” 





Hon. Abram S. Hewitt 


‘*The labor bestowed must 
have been immense, and the 
result is a work indispensable 
to authors, scholars, and 
speakers. Altogether, the 
design is so well executed as 
to leave nothing to be desir- 
ed on the part of those who 
have occasion to find or ver- 
ify a quotation.” 
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